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Week Ending Friday, March 8, 1985 


Conservative Political Action 
Conference 





Remarks at the Organization’s 12th Annual 
Dinner. March 1, 1985 





Thank you all very much. Thank you, 
Vice Chairman Linen, for those very kind 
words. I’m grateful to the American Con- 
servative Union, Young Americans for Free- 
dom, National Review, Human Events, for 
organizing this wonderful evening. When 
you work in the White House, you don’t get 
to see your old friends as much as you'd 
like. And I always see the CrAC speech as 
my opportunity to “dance with the one that 
brung ya.” 

There’s so much I want to talk about to- 
night. I’ve been thinking, in the weeks 
since the inauguration, that we are at an 
especially dramatic turning point in Ameri- 
can history. And just putting it all together 
in my mind, I’ve been reviewing the ele- 
ments that have led to this moment. 

Ever since F.D.R. and the New Deal, the 
opposition party, and particularly those of a 
liberal persuasion, have dominated the po- 
litical debate. Their ideas were new; they 
had momentum; they captured the imagi- 
nation of the American people. The left 
held sway for a good long time. There was a 
right, but it was, by the forties and fifties, 
diffuse and scattered, without a unifying 
voice. 

But in 1964 came a voice in the wilder- 
ness—Barry Goldwater; the great Barry 
Goldwater, the first major party candidate 
of our time who was a true-blue, undiluted 
conservaiive. He spoke from principle, and 
he offered vision. Freedom—he spoke of 
freedom: freedom from the Government’s 
increasing demands on the family purse, 
freedom from the Government’s increasing 
usurpation of individual rights and responsi- 
bilities, freedom from the leaders who told 
us the price of world peace is continued 
acquiescence to totalitarianism. He was 
ahead of his time. When he ran for Presi- 


dent, he won 6 States and lost 44. But his 
candidacy worked as a precursor of things 
to come. 

A new movement was stirring. And in the 
1960’s Young Americans for Freedom is 
born; National Review gains readership and 
prestige in the intellectual community; 
Human Events becomes a major voice on 
the cutting edge. In the seventies the anti- 
tax movement begins. Actually, it was much 
more than an antitax movement, just as the 
Boston Tea Party was much more than anti- 
tax initiative. [Laughter] In the late seven- 
ties Proposition 13 and the Sagebrush Re- 
bellion; in 1980, for the first time in 28 
years, a Republican Senate is elected; so, 
may I say, is a conservative President. In 
1984 that conservative administration is re- 
elected in a 49-State sweep. And the day 
the votes came in, I thought of Walt Whit- 
man: “I hear America singing.” [Laughter] 

This great turn from left to right was not 
just a case of the pendulum swinging—first, 
the left hold sway and then the right, and 
here comes the left again. The truth is, con- 
servative thought is no longer over here on 
the right; it’s the mainstream now. 

And the tide of history is moving irresisti- 
bly in our direction. Why? Because the 
other side is virtually bankrupt of ideas. It 
has nothing more to say, nothing to add to 
the debate. It has spent its intellectual cap- 
ital, such as it was—{laughter|—and it has 
done its deeds. 

Now, we’re not in power now because 
they failed to gain electoral support over 
the past 50 years. They did win support. 
And the result was chaos, weakness, and 
drift. Ultimately, though, their failures 
yielded one great thing—us guys. [Laugh- 
ter] We in this room are not simply profit- 
ing from their bankruptcy; we are where 
we are because we’re winning the contest 
of ideas. In fact, in the past decade, all of a 
sudden, quietly, mysteriously, the Republi- 
can Party has become the party of ideas. 

We became the party of the most bril- 
liant and dynamic young minds. I remem- 
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ber them, just a few years ago, running 
around scrawling Laffer curves on table 
napkins—{/aughter|}—going to symposia and 
talking about how social programs did not 
eradicate poverty, but entrenched it; writ- 
ing studies on why the latest weird and 
unnatural idea from the social engineers is 
weird and unnatural. [Laughter] You were 
there. They were your ideas, your symposia, 
your books, and usually somebody else’s 
table napkins. [Laughter] 

All of a sudden, Republicans were not 
defenders of the status quo but creators of 
the future. They were looking at tomorrow 
with all the single-mindedness of an inven- 
tor. In fact, they reminded me of the Amer- 
ican inventors of the 19th and 20th centur- 
ies who filled the world with light and re- 
corded sound. 

The new conservatives made anew the 
connection between economic justice and 
economic growth. Growth in the economy 
would not only create jobs and paychecks, 
they said; it would enhance familial stability 
and encourage a healthy optimism about 
the future. Lower those tax rates, they said, 
and let the economy become the engine of 
our dreams. Pull back regulations, and en- 
courage free and open competition. Let the 
men and women of the marketplace decide 
what they want. 

But along with that, perhaps the greatest 
triumph of modern conservatism has been 
to stop allowing the left to put the average 
American on the moral defensive. By aver- 
age American I mean the good, decent, 
rambunctious, and creative people who 
raise the families, go to church, and help 
out when the local library holds a fundrais- 
er; people who have a stake in the commu- 
nity because they are the community. 

These people had held true to certain be- 
liefs and principles that for 20 years the 
intelligentsia were telling us were hopeless- 
ly out of date, utterly trite, and reactionary. 
You want prayer in the schools? How primi- 
tive, they said. You oppose abortion? How 
oppressive, how antimodern. The normal 
was portrayed as eccentric, and only the 
abnormal was worthy of emulation. The ir- 
reverent was celebrated, but only irrever- 
ence about certain things: irreverence 
toward, say, organized religion, yes; irrever- 
ence toward establishment liberalism, not 
too much of that. They celebrated their 
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courage in taking on safe targets and patted 
each other on the back for slinging stones at 
a confused Goliath, who was too demoral- 
ized and really too good to fight back. 

But now one simply senses it. The Ameri- 
can people are no longer on the defensive. 
I believe the conservative movement de- 
serves some credit for this. You spoke for 
the permanent against the merely preva- 
lent, and ultimately you prevailed. 

I believe we conservatives have captured 
the moment, captured the imagination of 
the American people. And what now? What 
are we to do with our success? Well, right 
now, with conservative thought accepted as 
mainstream thought and with the people of 
our country leading the fight to freedom, 
now we must move. 

You remember your Shakespeare: “There 
is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune. Omitted, 
all the voyage of their life is bound in shal- 
lows and in miseries. On such a full sea are 
we now afloat. And we must take the cur- 
rent when it serves, or lose our ventures.” I 
spoke in the—{applause]. It’s typical, isn’t 
it? I just quoted a great writer, but as an 
actor, I get the bow. [Laughter] 

I spoke in the State of the Union of a 
second American revolution, and now is the 
time to launch that revolution and see that 
it takes hold. If we move decisively, these 
years will not be just a passing era of good 
feeling, not just a few good years, but a true 
golden age of freedom. 

The moment is ours, and we must seize 
it. There’s work to do. We must prolong 
and protect our growing prosperity so that 
it doesn’t become just a passing phase, a 
natural adjustment between periods of re- 
cession. We must move further to provide 
incentive and make America the invest- 
ment capital of the world. 

We must institute a fair tax system and 
turn the current one on its ear. I believe 
there is natural support in our country for a 
simplified tax system, with still lower tax 
rates but a broader base, with everyone 
paying their fair share and no more. We 
must eliminate unproductive tax shelters. 
Again, there is natural support among 
Americans, because Americans are a fair- 
minded people. 
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We must institute enterprise zones and a 
lower youth minimum wage so we can revi- 
talize distressed areas and teenagers can get 
jobs. We’re going to take our revolution to 
the people, all of the people. We’re going to 
go to black Americans and members of all 
minority groups, and we’re going to make 
our case. 

Part of being a revolutionary is knowing 
that you don’t have to acquiesce to the 
tired, old ideas of the past. One such idea is 
that the opposition party has black America 
and minority America locked up, that they 
own black America. Well, let me tell you, 
they own nothing but the past. The old 
alignments are no longer legitimate, if they 
ever were. 

We're going to reach out, and we need 
your help. Conservatives were brought up 
to hate deficits, and justifiably so. We’ve 
long thought there are two things in Wash- 
ington that are unbalanced—the budget 
and the liberals. [Laughter] 

But we cannot reduce the deficit by rais- 
ing taxes. And just so that every “i” is 
dotted and every “t” is crossed, let me 
repeat tonight for the benefit of those who 
never seem to get the message: We will not 
reduce the deficit by raising taxes. We need 
more taxes like John McLaughlin! needs 
assertiveness training. [Laughter] 

Now, whether government borrows or in- 
creases taxes, it will be taking the same 
amount of money from the private econo- 
my, and either way, that’s teo much. We 
must bring down government spending. We 
need a constitutional amendment requiring 
a balanced budget. It’s something that 49 
States already require—no reason the Fed- 
eral Government should be any different. 

We need the line-item veto, which 43 
Governors have—no reason that the Presi- 
dent shouldn’t. And we have to cut waste. 
The Grace commission has identified bil- 
lions of dollars that are wasted and that we 
can save. 

But the domestic side isn’t the only area 
where we need your help. All of us in this 
room grew up, or came to adulthood, in a 
time when the doctrine of Marx and Lenin 
was coming to divide the world. Ultimately, 


1 Washington executive editor, National 
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it came to dominate remorselessly whole 
parts of it. The Soviet attempt to give legiti- 
macy to its tyranny is expressed in the infa- 
mous Brezhnev doctrine, which contends 
that once a country has fallen into Commu- 
nist darkness, it can never again be allowed 
to see the light of freedom. 

Well, it occurs to me that history has al- 
ready begun to repeal that doctrine. It 
started one day in Grenada. We only did 
our duty, as a responsible neighbor and a 
lover of peace, the day we went in and 
returned the government to the people and 
rescued our own students. We restored that 
island to liberty. Yes, it’s only a small island, 
but that’s what the world is made of—small 
islands yearning for freedom. 

There’s much more to do. Throughout 
the world the Soviet Union and its agents, 
client states, and satellites are on the defen- 
sive—on the moral defensive, the intellectu- 
al defensive, and the political and economic 
defensive. Freedom movements arise and 
assert themselves. They’re doing so on 
almost every continent populated by man— 
in the hills of Afghanistan, in Angola, in 
Kampuchea, in Central America. In making 
mention of freedom fighters, all of us are 
privileged to have in our midst tonight one 
of the brave commanders who lead the 
Afghan freedom fighters—Abdul Haq. 
Abdul Haq, we are with you. 

They are our brothers, these freedom 
fighters, and we owe them our help. I’ve 
spoken recently of the freedom fighters of 
Nicaragua. You know the truth about them. 
You know who they’re fighting and why. 
They are the moral equal of our Founding 
Fathers and the brave men and women of 
the French Resistance. We cannot turn 
away from them, for the struggle here is 
not right versus left; it is right versus 
wrong. 

Now, I am against sending troops to Cen- 
tral America. Tney are simply not needed. 
Given a chance and the resources, the 
people of the area can fight their own fight. 
They have the men and women. They’re 
capable of doing it. They have the people of 
their country behind them. All they need is 
our support. All they need is proof that we 
care as much about the fight for freedom 
700 miles from our shores as the Soviets 
care about the fight against freedom 5,000 
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miles from theirs. And they need to know 
that the U.S. supports them with more than 
just pretty words and good wishes. We need 
your help on this, and I mean each of you— 
involved, active, strong, and vocal. And we 
need more. 

All of you know that we're researching 
nonnuclear technologies that may enable us 
to prevent nuclear ballistic missiles from 
reaching U.S. soil or that of our allies. I 
happen to believe—logic forces me to be- 
lieve—that this new defense system, the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, is the most 
hopeful possibility of our time. Its primary 
virtue is clear. If anyone ever attacked us, 
Strategic Defense would be there to protect 
us. It could conceivably save millions of 
lives. 

SDI has been criticized on the grounds 
that it might upset any chance of an arms 
control agreement with the Soviets. But 
SDI is arms control. If SDI is, say, 80 per- 
cent effective, then it will make any Soviet 
attack folly. Even partial success in SDI 
would strengthen deterrence and keep the 
peace. And if our SDI research is successful, 
the prospects for real reduction in U.S. and 
Soviet offensive nuclear forces will be great- 
ly enhanced. 

It is said that SDI would deal a blow to 
the so-called East-West balance of power. 
Well, let’s think about that. The Soviets al- 
ready are investing roughly as much on 
strategic defenses as they are on their offen- 
sive nuclear forces. This could quickly tip 
the East-West balance if we had no defense 
of our own. Would a situation of compara- 
ble defenses threaten us? No, for we’re not 
planning on being the first to use force. 

As we strive for our goal of eventual 
elimination of nuclear weapons, each side 
would retain a certain amount of defen- 
sive—or of, I should say, destructive 
power—a certain number of missiles. But it 
would not be in our interest, or theirs, to 
build more and more of them. 

Now, one would think our critics on the 
left would quickly embrace, or at least be 
openminded about a system that promises 
to reduce the size of nuclear missile forces 
on both sides and to greatly enhance the 
prospects for real arms reductions. And yet 
we hear SDI belittled by some with nick- 
names, or demagogued with charges that it 
will bring war to the heavens. 
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They complain that it won’t work, which 
is odd from people who profess to believe 
in the prefectability of man—machines 
after all. [Laughter] And man—machines 
are so much easier to manipulate. They say 
it won’t be 100 percent effective, which is 
odd, since they don’t ask for 100 percent 
effectiveness in their social experiments. 
[Laughter] They say SDI is only in the re- 
search stage and won't be realized in time 
to change things. To which, as I said last 
month, the only reply is: Then let’s get 
started. 

Now, my point here is not to question the 
motives of others. But it’s difficult to under- 
stand how critics can object to exploring 
the possibility of moving away from exclu- 
sive reliance upon nuclear weapons. The 
truth is, I believe that they find it difficult 
to embrace any idea that breaks with the 
past, that breaks with consensus thinking 
and the common establishment wisdom. In 
short, they find it difficult and frightening 
to alter the status quo. 

And what are we to do when these so- 
called opinion leaders of an outworn philos- 
ophy are out there on television and in the 
newspapers with their steady drumbeat of 
doubt and distaste? Well, when all you have 
to do to win is rely on the good judgment 
of the American people, then you're in 
good shape, because the American people 
have good judgment. I know it isn’t becom- 
ing of me, but I like to think that maybe 49 
of our 50 States displayed that judgment 
just a few months ago. [Laughter] 

What: we have to do, all of us in this 
room, is get out there and talk about SDI. 
Explain it, debate it, tell the American 
people the facts. It may well be the most 
important work we do in the next few 
years. And if we try, we'll succeed. So, we 
have great work ahead of us, big work. But 
if we do it together and with complete 
commitment, we can change our country 
and history forever. 

Once during the campaign, I said, “This 
is a wonderful time to be alive,” and I 
meant that. I meant that we’re lucky not to 
live in pale and timid times. We’ve been 
blessed with the opportunity to stand for 
something—for liberty and freedom and 
fairness. And these are things worth fight- 


-ing for, worth devoting our lives to. And we 
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have good reason to be hopeful and opti- 
mistic. 

We’ve made much progress already. So, 
let us go forth with good cheer and stout 
hearts—happy warriors out to seize back ‘a 
country and a world to freedom. 

Thank you, and God bless you. Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:35 p.m. in the main ballroom at the Sher- 
aton Washington Hotel. He was introduced 
by James A. Linen IV, vice chairman of the 
American Conservative Union. 


Fiscal Year 1986 Budget 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 2, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Perhaps you’ve noticed, as I have, an in- 
teresting change in the country in recent 
weeks. All last year, right through the elec- 
tion and into January, we witnessed a non- 
stop barrage in speeches, commentaries, 
and editorials about the dangers of deficits 
and what must be done to reduce them. I 
was actually becoming hopeful that new 
courage was taking root, hopeful that a new 
consensus to cut Federal spending growth 
was even emerging among those who've la- 
bored a lifetime to expand government size 
and power. 

That was a hasty judgment. For just 1 
month ago, the mood of the born-again 
budget balancers abruptly changed. Now 
they’re suffering from a crisis of faith. 

What caused this sudden change of heart? 
We submitted our budget to Congress, a 
budget designed to do just what we 
pledged during the election: tackle the defi- 
cits by cutting spendin where it’s wasteful, 
where it is not urgent, and where it subsi- 
dizes some people at everyone else’s ex- 
pense. 

Many of its proposals follow the spirit of 
recommendations by the Grace commission, 
some 2,000 citizens who compiled a report 
on how to cut spending growth without 
harming the needy or impairing any essen- 
tial purpose of government. For example, 


the Small Business Administration has made 
subsidized loans to only a fraction of the 
small business community, while the re- 
mainder relied on commercial rate financ- 
ing. Yet, at a time when small business is 
thriving, many of these subsidized loans are 
in or near default. We propose ending such 
subsidies for the benefit of taxpayers at 
large. 

Subsidizing Amtrak costs taxpayers $35 
per passenger every time a train leaves a 
station. But that’s not the only unwise trans- 
portation subsidy. Why, for instance, should 
the Federal Government be forcing taxpay- 
ers in, say, Colorado to subsidize subway 
fares in New York? Why should any taxpay- 
er subsidize the operating costs of the 
Washington, DC, transit system, an area 
with the second highest per capita income 
in America? 

Yet these and other proposed budget sav- 
ings have been greeted by a chorus of boos 
from guess who?P—the very people who told 
us again and again that tough action on 
deficits couldn’t wait. Today, they say now 
is not the time. 

Consider the political spectacle of recent 
days. The House Budget Committee, with 
its members insisting the deficit must be 
reduced, travels the country inviting special 
interest groups to resist every proposal for 
budget savings. The president of the U‘S. 
Conference of Mayors accuses us of aban- 
doning the Federal Government’s commit- 
ment to urban America, when the growing 
noninflationary economy has been creating 
almost 300,000 jobs a month and record 
revenues for State and local governments. 

Leaders of four higher education associa- 
tions shiver outside the Department of Edu- 
cation to symbolize, as they put it, that 
higher education is being frozen out of the 
budget. Their word “frozen” is meant to 
describe a proposal that would spend more 
than $7 billion more than in 1982 and ’83 
and nearly three times what it was just 10 
years ago. 

Members of the business community 
oppose the end of subsidies from the 
Export-Import Bank. Farm State Senators 
push multibillion-dollar bailouts for banks 
and farmers, and one Member even re- 
bukes proposed cutbacks in spending on 
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opera and music in our budget for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. 

This past week, the Nation’s Governors 
were in Washington. To their credit, they 
urged Congress to pass the line-item veto 
and the balanced budget amendment. But 
they adopted a resolution that would disal- 
low cost-of-living increases for Social Securi- 
ty recipients and rule out any real increases 
in defense, yet, as California’s Governor 
Deukmejian pointed out, still leave a higher 
deficit while paving the way for tax in- 
creases 


I won’t deny all the groups I mentioned 
represent valid interests, which may seem 
compelling. But there is a larger interest to 
represent, more compelling and urgent 
than all the rest—the freedom and security 
of American taxpayers who must not only 
work, save, and invest to pull our economy 
forward, but also pay all the bills for every- 
thing this government does. 

Well, as long as I’m President, we’re not 
going back to the days when Amen:a was 
fast becoming an impotent democracy, too 
weak to meet defense commitments or to 
resist Communist takeovers and, yes, too 
weak to stop a Federal spending machine 
from impoverishing families and destroying 
our economy with runaway taxes and infla- 
tion. 

We're asking Congress to have the politi- 
cal courage to cut $50 billion by Easter. If 
there isn’t enough courage to approve these 
cuts, then at least give me the authority to 
veto line-items in the Federal budget. I'll 
take the political responsibility. I'll make 
the cuts, and I'll take the heat. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


MX Missile 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. March 4, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


The attached report on the Peacekeeper 
missile contains my assessment of the re- 
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quirement for Peacekeeper and my antici- 
pated impact of the continued procurement 
of Peacekeeper missiles, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 98-525, Section 
110 of October 19, 1984. 

My report concludes that the continued 
procurement and deployment of the Peace- 
keeper are essential to national security. 
The recommendations of the Scowcroft 
Commission are still valid. One hundred 
Peacekeeper missiles should be deployed in 
existing Minuteman silos as soon as possible. 

My report also concludes that Peacekeep- 
er is an essential element of our arms con- 
trol strategy. Without the Peacekeeper our 
chances of reaching an equitable agreement 
with the Soviet Union to reduce significant- 
ly the size of our nuclear arsenals are sub- 
stantially lowered. Indeed, should Congress 
delay or eliminate the Peacekeeper pro- 
gram, it would send an unmistakable signal 
to the Soviet Union that we do not possess 
the resolve required, nor the continuity of 
purpose, to maintain a viable strategic triad 
and the policy of deterrence the triad rep- 
resents. 

The time has come to place this issue 
behind us. While we have debated the 
merits of the Peacekeeper program, the So- 
viets have deployed over 600 Peacekeeper 
type missiles. If we are to move towards an 
equitable treaty in Geneva, procurement of 
100 Peacekeeper missiles must continue. 

I urge each member of Congress to ap- 
prove the Peacekeeper and join me in a 
bipartisan and united effort in Geneva. 
With your support, and the support of the 
American people, our efforts at the negotia- 
tion table could lead to the more stable 
world we all seek, and lead to that day 
when mankind is free of the terrible threat 
of nuclear weapons. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 4, 1985. 


Note: The 18-page report is entitled “The 
President’s Report on Continuing the Ac- 
quisition of the Peacekeeper (MX) Missile— 
March 1985.” 
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MX Missile 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 4, 1985 





The President has submitted to the Con- 
gress his report on continuing the acquisi- 
tion of the Peacekeeper missiles as mandat- 
ed in the fiscal year 1985 defense appro- 
priation and authorization acts. 

The report strongly emphasizes the need 
for continued congressional funding of the 
MX/Peacekeeper missile, especially the 21 
missiles from the FY 85 Defense Depart- 
ment request to be considered by Congress 
later this month. Congress already ap- 
proved funding for production of 21 mis- 
siles in FY 84, and these missiles are in 
production, at this time, in preparation for 
deployment at F.E. Warren AFB in Wyo- 
ming beginning in 1986. The full comple- 
ment of 100 missiles is scheduled to be 
operational by December 1989. Total cost 
of the program is $21.5 billion, with ap- 
proximately half of the funding approved at 
this time. 

The report describes Peacekeeper as 

. @ necessary part of our concerted 
effort both to improve deterrence and stra- 
tegic stability and to enhance our ability to 
achieve deep meaningful arms reductions.” 

The report also details the buildup in new 
Soviet strategic weapons, including two 
new ICBM’s, three new bombers, and addi- 
tions to its submarine missile force. The 
pace of the Soviet strategic force improve- 
ments has given no indication of slackening 
over the past year. 

The President is concerned that a percep- 
tion may develop in the minds of the Sovi- 
ets that the United States is unable or un- 
willing to take the steps necessary to offset 
their growing strategic power, giving the 
Soviet leadership confidence it can use its 
political and military leverage to exert influ- 
ence against other nations in the world. 
Furthermore, a growing risk of direct con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union could 
cause regional powers to become more in- 
clined to accept a greater level of Soviet 
interference in their affairs. And most dan- 
gerously, this perception, the President be- 
lieves, could over time suggest to the Soviet 
leadership that the threat or actual use of 


“ 


military force, including nuclear weapons, 
against the United States or its allies could 
result in significant military advantages for 
them. 

The report describes all facets of the 
President’s strategic modernization pro- 
gram: the deployment of B-52 bombers 
with the air-launched cruise missile, contin- 
ued production of the B-1B strategic 
bomber, operational deployment of new 
Trident submarines, initial deployment of 
the sea-launched cruise missile, new com- 
munication systems, preliminary research 
and development efforts for the new small 
ICBM, and the successful flight test for the 
MX/ Peacekeeper ICBM. 

This final and cornerstone system of the 
President’s strategic program is described as 
being on cost, on schedule, and as meeting 
or exceeding every performance goal set 
for it. The Peacekeeper’s superior perform- 
ance has been verified by seven consecutive 
successful flight tests of the missile, during 
which it met or exceeded performance 
goals. The report points out, however, that 
a strong modern triad and maintaining de- 
terrence requires more than Peacekeeper 
flight testing; continued production and de- 
ployment of this missile is essential. 

The President makes clear the vital role 
of the Peacekeeper in the forthcoming arms 
reduction negotiations in Geneva with the 
Soviet Union. He believes continued pro- 
curement and deployment of Peacekeeper 
is necessary to show U.S. national resolve to 
modernize the strategic forces, which un- 
derpin our national policy of deterrence. 
The President points out that if we fail, on 
the eve of these new negotiations in 
Geneva, to proceed with Peacekeeper pro- 
duction and deployment, the impact of our 
lack of resolve may not be limited to failure 
of the strategic negotiations, but may affect 
the broader East-West relationship as well. 

In this respect, the President believes a 
cancellation or slowdown of Peacekeeper 
deployment in existing Minuteman silos 
would give the unmistakable appearance of 
a lack of national resolve on the part of the 
United States. There would be little reason 
for the Soviets to engage in meaningful 
arms reduction initiatives without Peace- 
keeper because they will have achieved 
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their desired goal with no concessions on 
their part whatsoever. 

The President believes the strategic mod- 
ernization program to be vital for the de- 
fense of the United States, necessary for 
meaningful arms reductions negotiations, 
and vital to our continued deterrent pos- 
ture. He urges the Congress to continue 
funding the Peacekeeper missile syste.n, 
the cornerstone of the strategic moderniza- 
tion program. 


National Association of Counties 





Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Legislative Conference. March 4, 1985 





Well, thank you very much. I’m delighted 
to have another chance to talk to NACo. 
Before I say anything else, I want to thank 
you for the solid support that you’ve given 
us during these past 4 years. It’s been a 
pleasure working with Phil Elfstrom! and 
with all of you, and congratulations on 50 
years of service to America’s 3,106 counties, 
and a special welcome to the seven past 
presidents of your outstanding association 
who are with us here today. 

You stood with us when the going was 
rough, and I'll never forget your encourage- 
ment here in Washington and in counties 
all across America. Just before I came over 
here, I had the chance to look at your asso- 
ciation’s statement on our budget proposal. 
As you know, last week we met with our 
nation’s Governors and with State legisla- 
tive leaders, and I couldn’t help thinking 
that if the definition of a good budget pro- 
posal is to distribute dissatisfaction evenly, 
ours is a real winner. [Laughter] 

Seriously, I know that you’re facing tough 
problems and tough decisions in many of 
your counties. In fact, I’m reminded of a 
story about a local official—or local officials 
who were planning to build a new bridge, 
and they discussed location and design and 
construction and timing and cost, and then 
they got around to financing. And part 
should be paid by the city, part by the 


1 President of the National Association of 
Counties. 
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county, they said, and part by the suburbs, 
and part by the State. The tough question 
was how much by each. And there were 
strong differences of opinion because no 
matter how it was divided up, it meant 
more State, county, and local taxes. And 
there was no solution in sight until one 
eager fellow at the end of the table stood 
up and said, “Hold it, we’re wasting our 
time. Let’s just get the money from Wash- 
ington, then nobody’ll have to pay for it.” 
[Laughter] 

And, you know, because of wrongheaded 
thinking like that, when we met during 
your 1981 legislative conference, there 
wasn’t much good news to report. Our na- 
tional economy was near the breaking 
point, and so were our local communities. 
We'd paid a steep price for years of good 
intentions badly misdirected. Families were 
desperate in the face of double-digit infla- 
tion, 21 4%-percent interest rates—the prime 
rate—and high taxes, all of which sent the 
economic growth into a tailspin. And local 
governments didn’t escape the punishment. 

High inflation and low growth hit your 
counties with a double whammy, increasing 
your costs and squeezing your tax base. 
Your cost-revenue gap widened. Labor costs 
increased, and services had to be cut. Dra- 
matic increases in bond rates knocked many 
of you out of the bond market, and there 
was no choice but to delay infrastructure 
projects. 

As you know too well, Federal programs 
provided no magic solution. In fact, years of 
compulsive spending had taken a heavy toll. 
It was almost as if some economic medicine 
man had the idea that since money could 
buy anything, and Federal programs could 
provide everything, then more money and 
more programs were the answer to all our 
problems. But the dramatic increase of Fed- 
eral participation in local government only 
complicated your problems. 

To make matters worse, the shift of 
power toward Washington moved us away 
from the very principles that had kept our 
country on a sound footing for most of our 
history. Calvin Coolidge, one of our most 
underrated Presidents, put it well: “Our 
country,” he said, “was conceived in the 
theory of local self-government. It has been 
dedicated by long practice to that wise and 
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beneficient policy. It is the foundation prin- 
ciple of our system of liberty.” 

When Cal Coolidge was President, 
taxes—Federal, State, and local—were 
taking a dime out of every dollar earned, 
and two-thirds of that dime went to State 
and local government. By 1980 taxes were 
up to 35 cents of every dollar, and three- 
fifths of that came to Washington. 

No wonder communities had lost control 
of some of the most basic decisions affecting 
everyday life. As the Federal Government 
grew more intrusive, you became less able 
to respond to community needs. And to top 
it off, Federal oversight—a fancy term that 
usually means burdensome regulations and 
unnecessary paperwork—did little more 
than put you in handcuffs. 

We knew that America could not move 
forward until local communities were back 
on their feet again. And that’s why, back in 
March of 1981, we asked for your support 
to embark on a new course. It’s been 4 
years, and we’ve begun well, but it’s only a 
beginning. I believe that in lifting your 
communities toward a new era of lasting 
prosperity and stability there are four keys 
to success. 

First, we must continue working to 
return power to levels of government closer 
to the people. We believe that when it 
comes to running county government, 
county officials will always do better from 
the county seat than bureaucrats could ever 
do from Washington. 

From the first days of our administration, 
I heard over and over from local officials 
that you wanted regulatory relief and 
reform. We agreed and have been reducing 
cumbersome and unnecessary Federal over- 
sight regulations. The cut in wasteful over- 
head has been dramatic: 647 pages of regu- 
lations have been eliminated, and the pa- 
perwork burden at State and local levels 
has been cut by 90 percent. We estimate 
that local governments have been spared at 
least $2 billion in annual costs and between 
$4 billion and $6 billion in startup costs. 
And we’re still looking for ways to save you 
more. 

Now, the second key to success is a revi- 
talized public-private partnership, pooling 
our resources to harness the power and cre- 
ativity of the marketplace for the benefit of 
all Americans. No single sector of our 


nation—government, business, labor, or 
nonprofit organizations—can solve our 
problems alone. But by working together, 
pooling our resources, and building our 
strengths, we can accomplish great things. 

Partnerships produce jobs. The Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act gives local governments 
new flexibility, and by using private indus- 
try councils it matches local needs with sen- 
sible training. Now, that’s a genuine part- 
nership for real jobs with a bright future. 

And there are more genuine partnerships 
that can be ours, if only the Congress would 
give our enterprise zones and our youth 
employment opportunity wage bill a full 
hearing. We want hope and opportunity to 
reach every nook and cranny of our great 
land, and these initiatives deserve your sup- 
port. 

The third key to our nation’s prosperity is 
strengthening traditional values for a 
modern age, promoting a renewal of com- 
munity life, and reviving the social fabric of 
our society—safety on the streets, excel- 
lence in education, voluntarism, and a sense 
of responsibility. 

People coming together in a spirit of 
community and neighborhood is what 
makes the smallest rural hamlet or the larg- 
est urban center worth living in. It’s what- 
keeps businesses in your counties and at- 
tracts new ones, and it’s what keeps faith 
with the fine traditions of the past, as we 
turn to build the future. 

For too many years, crime and the fear of 
crime robbed our communities of their vi- 
tality, threatened our sense of well-being, 
and frightened away new investment. 

Well, common sense is beginning to pay 
off. For the first time in 20 years, the crime 
index has fallen for 2 years in a row. We’ve 
convicted 7,400 drug offenders and put 
them, as well as leaders of organized crime, 
behind bars in record numbers. And as 
you've read and seen recently, we are step- 
ping up the pressure, and we’re not going 
to stop until we wipe out organized crime 
in America. 

In the area of education, we’re seeing a 
strong, new commitment to excellence, 
stressing the basics of discipline, learning, 
rigorous testing, and homework. And that 
commitment, too, is also paying off. For 20 
years Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of our 
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high school students went down. But now 
they’ve gone up 2 of the last 3 years. 

And this spirit of renewal, from Lincoln 
County, Maine, to Oakland County, Michi- 
gan, on out to Orange County, California, is 
the American spirit at its best. And we see 
it everywhere we look, from the record rise 
in corporate and private giving to thou- 
sands of exciting and important private 
sector initiatives, from neighborhood watch 
programs to increased attendance in places 
of worship, and from love of country redis- 
covered by our young people who've led 
the way to the millions of Americans who, 
in their quiet, caring way, are pulling to- 
gether to move us forward and upward. 

The fourth and most important key to 
success is strong and steady economic 
growth. A vibrant economy is our single 
most powerful tool for revitalizing every 
county in America. In fact, I believe that 
our economic expansion is the most impor- 
tant county improvement program, urban 
renewal program, and rural recovery pro- 
gram in America today. 

The final economic figures for 1984 are 
in, and they’re even better than anticipat- 
ed. The U.S. economy grew at a rate of 
almost 5 percent in the fourth quarter, and 
final sales increased at a rate of 8% percent. 
Overall economic growth for the calendar 
year measured just a shade under 7 per- 
cent. Inflation was under 4 percent for the 
second year in a row, and that’s the lowest 
in 17 years. And when you add it up, 1984 
gave America its strongest economic per- 
formance since 1951. 

As our recovery enters its 28th month, 
with more than 7 million new jobs created 
during the past 2 years, Americans have 
good reason to look to the future with pride 
and confidence. 

We intend to prolong and protect this 
wonderful expansion with a sweeping pro- 
gram of tax reform and with a Federal 
budget that reflects the reality that our eco- 
nomic recovery is a triumph of free people 
and their institutions, not government. 

Tax reform and simplification will be a 
giant step toward lasting prosperity. I be- 
lieve our tax system currently acts as the 
single, biggest threat to stronger enterprise 
and lasting economic expansion. Many of 
our citizens are required to pay more than 
their fair share of the tax bill, while others 
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are permitted to pay far less. Today’s tax 
code drives money needed for investment 
and future growth and unproductive tax 
shelters—or into unproductive tax shelters. 
And hundreds of millions of dollars are 
wasted in needless paperwork. Plain and 
simple, the tax code is unfair, inequitable, 
counterproductive, and all but incompre- 
hensible. 

And there’s something else to keep in 
mind, something I told our nation’s Gover- 
nors just last week. During the debate of 
our 1981 tax bill, we pointed out that the 
most important effects of substantially re- 
ducing tax rates just might be the intangi- 
bles: the feeling of a positive political and 
economic climate for enterprise and 
growth, and the message that government 
wants the people and business to succeed. 

Well, it’s time to send out another mes- 
sage—one of determined commitment to 
lasting growth and a secure future—by 
making the system more fair and easier to 
understand, so we can bring personal and 
corporate income tax rates further down. 

Now, in speaking of our fiscal 1986 Fed- 
eral budget, let me remind you of an obser- 
vation by Thomas Jefferson: The principle 
of spending money to be paid by posterity, 
under the name of funding, is but swindling 
futurity on a large scale. 

Ray Larson, chairman of the Cass County 
Board of Commissioners in North Dakota, 
and one of your contemporaries, said to us: 
“We know that many political subdivisions 
will have to scramble to meet current pro- 
gram expenses if federal monies are lost; 
however, if these programs are important 
on a local level, they should be subject to 
the scrutiny of a local electorate ... No 
federal program is more important than the 
economic security of the country.” 

There’s great wisdom in those words. 
Over the past 10 years, while Federal tax 
revenues grew by $400 billion, Federal 
spending grew by $600 billion—50 percent 
faster. And during that same decade, gov- 
ernment spending grew one-third faster 
than the growth of our economy. 

If there’s to be a secure economic future 
for our children, we must make sure that 
those days never return. The public treas- 
ury is a trust, not a gift shop. And we must 
move toward a budget that spends no more 
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than government takes in. Either we move 
in that direction or we will never be able to 
pass on a legacy of economic security. 

We cannot and will not do this by raising 
taxes—period! We must ensure that the 
economy grows faster than the growth in 
Federal spending. 

The fiscal 1986 budget stops the built-in 
momentum of spending increases dead in 
its tracks. Our proposal will freeze overall 
Federal program spending at the fiscal 1985 
level, cut $51 billion out of programs in 
need of restraint, and reduce spending 
growth by half a trillion dollars over the 
next 5 years. 

Now, these tough but essential measures 
are driven by economic necessity and plain, 
old common sense. Now, I understand that 
every budget dollar saved is a dollar some- 
one expected to receive. And I know that 
your counties face difficult problems. 

Less than 3 months ago, I met with Earl 
Baker, the chairman of your tax and finance 
committee, to discuss the unique problems 
facing local government. And over the past 
few weeks, many of you’ve taken the time 
to write to me about our plans for general 
revenue sharing. I appreciate your com- 
ments, and I was aware that nearly $2 bil- 
lion of the $4.6 billion in annual funds went 
directly to your counties. Indeed, I’ve been 
one of the strongest boosters for general 
revenue sharing, as you’ve been quick to 
point out. General revenue sharing has 
served us well. 

But the fundamental question remains: 
How can we afford revenue sharing when 
we have no revenues to share? How can the 
Federal Government justify, strapped as it 
is with a deficit, borrowing money to be 
spent by State, county, and local govern- 
ments, some of which are running surplus- 
es? 

I sympathize with your position on this 
issue, but the Federal spending dollar is not 
magic, and it certainly isn’t free. It comes 
straight out of your pockets, and I just have 
to believe that over the long haul you'll be 
a lot better off with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s hands out of your pockets. 

On another front, the time is long over- 
due to end what have become indefensible 


subsidies. Because when you look at some of 
them, you just shake your head. 

Every time a passenger boards an Amtrak 
train, the American taxpayer pays about 
$35. But on the New York to Chicago train, 
it’s much higher. In fact, on that run it 
would cost the taxpayer less for the Govern- 
ment to pass out free plane tickets. 

The mass transit Federal subsidy is an- 
other headshaker. In Miami the $1 billion 
subsidy helped build a system that serves 
less than 10,000 daily riders. That comes to 
$100,000 a passenger. It would have been a 
lot cheaper to buy everyone a limousine. 

And then there’s the air carrier subsidy, 
started in 1978 for communities thought to 
be hurt by airline deregulation. At one time 
the General Accounting Office found that 
the subsidy for one round trip airline ticket 
from Blythe, California, to Los Angeles cost 
$1,096. For that money the air traveler 
could have flown to Hawaii, stayed a week 
on the beach, and returned with money left 
over. And with due apologies to Los Ange- 
les, I'll bet he or she would have had a 
better time. [Laughter] 

Nearly 50 years of government living 
beyond its means has brought us to this 
time, to this budget, to this day of reckon- 
ing. It’s up to us to have the courage to 
make sure that the American taxpayer is 
protected from the Government. 

And, as usual, it’s the people outside of 
Washington who are providing leadership. 
32 States and, as of last week, the National 
Governors’ Association as well, have called 
for an amendment long overdue, an amend- 
ment mandating the Federal Government 
spend no more than it takes in. 

It seems incredible that the chief execu- 
tives of 43 States and many of your own 
county executives have line-item veto au- 
thority, but the President of the United 
States does not. I’ve told the Congress that 
this is a time for political courage. We’re 
asking for $50 billion in spending cuts by 
Easter. If that courage is lacking, then let 
them at least give me the line-item veto. I'll 
take the responsibility, I'll make the cuts, 
and I'll take the heat. 

While you’re here in town and up on 


. Capitol Hill, I'd appreciate your reinforcing 
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that message for me. Tell them it serves me 
right. [Laughter] 

But let me turn briefly to another matter, 
a matter of overriding importance. In a few 
days, American negotiators will leave for 
Geneva for the most important set of arms 
discussions this nation will likely conduct in 
this decade. As talks begin, each House of 
Congress will cast a vote that will directly, 
perhaps dramatically, affect the outcome at 
Geneva. Now, that vote is on release of the 
funds for the Peacekeeper missile, or MX, a 
vital component of a long-overdue modern- 
ization of America’s deterrent, the deter- 
rent that has kept the West free, independ- 
ent, and secure for nearly 40 years. 

Just as a strong bipartisan congressional 

vote to move ahead with Peacekeeper 
would send a signal that America comes to 
Geneva united and resolute, so a negative 
vote in either House would undercut our 
negotiators and send a message to Moscow 
that America is an irresolute and divided 
nation, whose divisions can be exploited at 
Geneva. That must not happen. When it 
comes to standing up for a national defense 
that is second to none, there should be no 
Democrats, no Republicans, only Ameri- 
cans. 
You and I know that reaching a new era 
of lasting prosperity and stability will take 
much effort and patience and great coop- 
eration between us. I just hope that I can 
count on NACo to continue to work with us 
in a spirit of good will in the months ahead. 
I've sought and appreciated your advice 
and will continue to do so. 

We all want what is best for the Ameri- 
can people. We can make it happen. And 
with your leadership and our partnership, it 
will happen. 

And let me just say one more thing. I 
have felt for a long time, and felt especially 
as a Governor in one of our States, that 
many of the problems that had come to 
local government had to do with that shift 
from two-thirds of the tax dollar going to 
local and State government, instead of 
almost two-thirds going to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And I believe that one of the 
things in this partnership I’ve mentioned 
that I can do—or we can do for you is con- 


tinue to bring down the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of the tax burden, instead of 
preempting and confiscating so much of the 
tax source that when you're faced with a 
problem, there’s no place left for you to 
turn, except to ask for money from the Fed- 
eral Government. I think it would be a lot 
better if we get back to only taxing what 
should be our fair share and leaving you tax 
sources out there that you can use for prob- 
lems which you see at your own level and 
have decided to do something about. 

Thank you, and best wishes for a most 


. successful conference, and God bless you 


ail. 
Note: The President spcke at 1:29 p.m. in 


the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 
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Nomination of William L. Ball III To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of State (Legislative and 
Intergovernmental Affairs). March 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William L. Ball III to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State (Legislative 
and Intergovernmental Affairs). He will suc- 
ceed W. Tapley Bennett, Jr. 

Mr. Ball most recently served as adminis- 
trative assistant to Senator John Tower (R- 
TX). Previously he served as administrative 
assistant to Senator Herman Talmadge (D- 
GA) (1978-1980); staff assistant with the 


’ Senate Armed Services: Committee (1977- 


1978); and legislative assistant to Senator 
John Tower (1975-1977). From 1969 to 
1975, he served as a commissioned officer 
in the U.S. Navy (active duty). He is cur- 
rently a lieutenant commander with the 
Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Ball graduated from the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology (B.S., 1969). He is 
married and resides in Washington, DC. He 
was born June 10, 1948, in Belton, SC. 
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National Consumers Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5306. March 4, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s economy has been revitalized 
by the highest level of consumer confidence 
in nearly twenty years. Our free enterprise 
system and the high productivity of Ameri- 
can workers have made such economic 
growth possible, providing the American 
consumer with an unprecedented choice of 
goods and services. 

As the range of consumer choice in- 
creases, competition compels our businesses 
to provide even greater value for consumer 
dollars. Increasingly, business leaders re- 
spond to consumer expectations by improv- 
ing the quality, safety, and effectiveness of 
their products. Competition also generates 
reliable servicing. 

This year’s slogan for National Consumers 
Week, “Consumers Should Know,” high- 
lights the right of consumers to information 
about the products offered them. Knowl- 
edgeable, selective consumers make their 
dollars count. In that way, families not only 
enjoy better products but are able to put 
more money aside for future needs. Those 
savings translate into business investments, 
and that means growth for our Nation’s 
economy. 

Buyers and sellers alike should recognize 
the basic rights of consumers: the right to 
choice among products and services; the 
right to information enabling them to make 
sound purchases; the right to healthful and 
safe products; the right to be heard when 
products do not meet standards. Govern- 
ment at all levels will continue its responsi- 
ble stewardship of consumer safety as well 
as its vigorous prosecution of illegal and de- 
ceptive practices. But in the final analysis it 
is the knowledgeable consumer and the re- 
sponsible business person whose decisions 
will determine the success or failure of 
products and services in the competitive 
marketplace. 

In celebration of National Consumers 
Week, I encourage schools, community or- 
ganizations, labor unions, businesses, the 
media, and consumers themselves to help 


further public awareness of consumer issues 
and services. I urge American consumers to 
take advantage of this opportunity to seek 
and use the wealth of information available 
to all. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
21, 1985, as National Consumers Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:10 a.m., March 5, 1985) 


Nuclear Cooperation With EURATOM 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. March 4, 1985 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


The United States has been engaged in 
nuclear cooperation with the European 
Community for many years. This coopera- 
tion was initiated under agreements con- 
cluded over two decades ago between the 
United States and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM) which 
extend until December 31, 1995. Since the 
inception of this cooperation, the Commu- 
nity has adhered to all its obligations under 
those agreements. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 amended the Atomic Energy Act to 
establish new nuclear export criteria, in- 
cluding a requirement that the United 
States have the right to consent to the re- 
processing of fuel exported from the United 
States. Our present agreements for coopera- 
tion with EURATOM do not contain such a 
right. To avoid disrupting cooperation with 
EURATOM, a proviso was included in the 
law to enable continued cooperation until 
March 10, 1980, if EURATOM agreed to 
negotiations concerning our cooperation 
agreement, which it did. 
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The law provides that nuclear coopera- 
tion with EURATOM can be extended on 
an annual basis after March 10, 1980, upon 
determination by the President that failure 
to cooperate would seriously prejudice the 
achievement of United States non-prolifera- 
tion objectives or otherwise jeopardize the 
common defense and security and after no- 
tification to the Congress. President Carter 
made such a determination five years ago 
and signed Executive Order 12193, permit- 
ting continued nuclear cooperation with 
EURATOM until March 10, 1981. I made 
such determinations in 1981, 1982, 1983 
and 1984 and signed Executive Orders 
12295, 12351, 12409 and 12463, permitting 
continued nuclear cooperation through 
March 10, 1985. 

In addition to numerous informal con- 
tacts, the United States has engaged in six 
rounds of talks with EURATOM regarding 
the renegotiation of the U.S..EURATOM 
agreements for cooperation. These were 
conducted in November 1978, September 
1979, April 1980, January 1982, November 
1983 and March 1984. The European Com- 
munity is now considering U.S. proposals 
relating to our cooperation agreements, and 
further progress in the talks is anticipated 
this year. 

I believe that it is essential that coopera- 
tion between the United States and the 
Community continue and, likewise, that we 
work closely with our Allies to counter the 
threat of nuclear explosives proliferation. A 
disruption of nuclear cooperation would not 
only eliminate any chance of progress in 
our talks with EURATOM related to our 
agreements, it would also cause serious 
problems in our overall relationships. Ac- 
cordingly, I have determined that failure to 
continue peaceful nuclear cooperation with 
EURATOM would be seriously prejudicial 
to the achievement of United States non- 
proliferation objectives and would jeopard- 
ize the common defense and security of the 
United States. I intend to sign an Executive 
Order to extend the waiver of the applica- 
tion of the relevant export criterion of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act for an addi- 
tional twelve months from March 10, 1985. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Nuclear Cooperation With EURATOM 





Executive Order 12506. March 4, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
126a(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2155(a\2)), and 
having determined that, upon the expira- 
tion of the period specified in the first pro- 
viso to Section 126a(2) of such Act and ex- 
tended by Executive Orders No. 12193, 
12295, 12351, 12409 and 12463, failure to 
continue peaceful nuclear cooperation with 
the European Atomic Energy Community 
would be seriously prejudicial to the 
achievement of the United States nonprolif- 
eration objectives and would otherwise 
jeopardize the common defense and securi- 
ty of the United States, and having notified 
the Congress of this determination, I 
hereby extend the duration of that period 
to March 10, 1986. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 4, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:11 a.m., March 5, 1985) 


Management of the Federal 
Government 





Memorandum From the President. 
March 4, 1985 





Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Management of the Federal Gov- 
ernment 
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We came to Washington in 1981 pledged 
to reduce the size, cost, and inefficiency of 
the government. Much has been achieved 
in only four years, but this huge task is not 
completed. In 1984, we promised renewed 
commitment to the full and lasting achieve- 
ment of our management goals. Now, it is 
time to redouble our efforts. 

We have made great progress in reducing 
waste and fraud through the efforts of our 
President’s Council on Integrity and Effi- 
ciency. Forty-six billion dollars have been 
put to better use in the past four years. 

And we have also made a good start on 
the massive task of improving the manage- 
ment of the Federal government by reduc- 
ing the size of the Federal work force in 
civilian agencies, controlling administrative 
overhead costs, developing effective cash 
and credit management systems, improving 
the delivery of services, reducing program 
error rates, enhancing Federal productivity, 
and making more effective use of modern 
computer and communications technology. 
It is an evolving success story and one in 
which we can all take pride. 

Last month, as a companion document to 
the FY 1986 Budget, the first annual man- 
agement report was transmitted to the Con- 
gress. This new report, The Management of 
the U.S. Government, is a description of 
comprehensive interagency efforts includ- 
ing Reform ’88, the President’s Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Feder- 
al Government, and other initiatives being 
implemented as part of this Administra- 
tion’s Management Improvement Program. 

However, we cannot rest in our efforts to 
reform, revitalize, and restructure the U.S. 
Government. The implementation of a mas- 
sive management improvement program 


like this requires your personal support.’ 


Therefore, I am asking you, as the head of 
your agency, to commit to an increased 
effort to implement the initiatives in our 
new management report to improve the 
management efficiency and effectiveness of 
your agency. 

Only through your continued commit- 
ment, the enthusiastic support of your staff, 
and a redoubling of our efforts can we leave 
the American public with a permanent 
legacy of a more efficient and effective 
Federal government. 


Ronald Reagan 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of John R. Norton III To Be 
Deputy Secretary. March 5, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John R. Norton III to be 
Deputy Secretary of Agriculture. He would 
succeed Richard E. Lyng. 

Mr. Norton is currently president and 
chief executive officer of J.R. Norton Co., 
an agricultural production company which 
he founded in 1955. He is involved in nu- 
merous business and civic organizations, 
holding various positions including director 
and past chairman of the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association; director of 
the Arizona Public Service Co.; director and 
member of the executive committee of the 
Central Arizona Project Association; and di- 
rector and past chairman of the Western 
Growers Association. 

Mr. Norton graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Arizona (B.S., 1950). He served in the 
Air Force as a first lieutenant from 1953 to 
1955. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Paradise Valley, AZ. He was born 
April 10, 1929, in Glendale, AZ. 


United States-Italy Social Security 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. March 5, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to section 233(e\1) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1977 (P.L. 95-216; 
42 U.S.C. 433(e\1)), I transmit herewith the 
Supplementary Agreement between the 
United States of America and the Italian 
Republic on the matter of social security, 
signed at Rome April 17, 1984. 

The U.S.-Italy social security agreement is 
similar in objective to the social security 
agreements in force with Belgium, Canada, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Norway, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. Such 
bilateral agreements, which are generally 
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known as totalization agreements, provide 
for limited coordination between the 
United States and foreign social security sys- 
tems to overcome the problems of gaps in 
protection and of dual coverage and tax- 
ation for workers who move from one coun- 
try to the other. The present Supplementa- 
ry Agreement with Italy would amend the 
original agreement to update and simplify 
several of its provisions which have caused 
both countries unforeseen and unnecessary 
administrative difficulties. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a comprehensive report prepared 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services, which explains the provisions of 
the Supplementary Agreement, as well as 
the effect on social security financing as re- 
quired by the same provision of the Social 
Security Act. 

The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services join 
with me in commending the U.S.-Italy Sup- 
plementary Social Security Agreement and 
related documents. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 5, 1985. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi of Italy 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
March 5, 1985 





The President. I'm honored today to wel- 
come Prime Minister Craxi back to the 
United States. Since your visit in October of 
1983, Mr. Prime Minister, you’ve taken on a 
new responsibility—assuming the Presiden- 
cy of the European Community. 

We’re pleased to have had this opportuni- 
ty to meet with you as a friend, as a leader 
of a great nation, and as the representative 
of the European peoples. Cooperation be- 
tween Italy and the United States is at a 
level unsurpassed in our history. 

Your country, Mr. Prime Minister, is an 
ally second to none. Our efforts have kept 


the peace in Europe for almost 40 years. 
Italy has played an active role in the cause 
of peace. It continues to do so today in the 
Middle East, an area which, as Prime Minis- 
ter Craxi explained, is of special importance 
to Italy. 

And today the Prime Minister and I also 
discussed East-West relations and arms con- 
trol. We reviewed the approach the United 
States will take in the coming Geneva talks. 
And the Prime Minister reconfirmed Italy’s 
continued steadfastness on INF develop- 
ment—deployment, I should say. 

We also discussed the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. The Prime Minister assured me 
of Italy’s full understanding of the pro- 
gram’s objectives, and we agreed on the 
great potential benefits this research effort 
could provide. We firmly agree that now is 
the time for alliance solidarity. And our goal 
remains the reduction and eventual elimi- 
nation of the means of aggression, nuclear 
and conventional. 

In another area of cooperation, we look 
forward to a productive Bonn summit. I af- 
firmed to the Prime Minister the high pri- 
ority we place on undertaking a new round 
of trade negotiations by early 1986. These 
talks are necessary, not just to forestall a 
possible slide back toward protectionism, 
but to take new steps for freer and more 
open trade and a stronger world economy. 

The United States and Italy are two of 
the world’s great democracies. Our bilateral 
relations, reflecting our shared values, are 
on a high plane. When the Prime Minister 
last visited, we decided to improve our co- 
ordination and cooperation against narcot- 
ics. And I’m happy to report that our initia- 
tive has now yielded an effective new in- 
strument to combat this scourge—our Bina- 
tional Working Group on Narcotics and Or- 
ganized Crime. 

Our common fight against terrorism is an- 
other area of close cooperation, and Italy 
deserves accolades for its courageous strug- 
gle against terrorism. I know I speak for all 
Americans in thanking you publicly, Mr. 
Prime Minister, for Italy’s successful thwart- 
ing last November of a potential bomb 
attack against our Embassy in Rome. 
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As the head of a vital, vibrant democracy, 
nurtured by statesmen like yourself and 
your illustrious predecessors, you and your 
coalition partners have put Italy in the fore- 
front of the world’s functioning democra- 
cies. You’ve demonstrated your unequivocal 
and compelling commitment to Western 
values. We’re grateful to the Italian people 
as our friends and allies, and we’re also 
proud, Mr. Prime Minister, to welcome 
your historic address to the Congress tomor- 
row. It will, I’m certain, be another mile- 
stone in the numerous and long-lasting ties 
between our two countries. 

Mr. Prime Minister, America welcomes 
you with her warmest friendship, and we 
salute you and your partners, and wish you 
continued success. 

The Prime Minister. 1 wish to thank 
President Reagan for the warm welcome he 
has extended to me. My visit to this great, 
friendly nation has a particular importance 
in view of the responsibilities which fall 
upon Italy now that it is holding the Presi- 
dency of the European Community. Our 
talks have been extensive, open, and very 
constructive. 

I have renewed to President Reagan the 
heartfelt congratulations of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and my own personal ones for the 
great consensus received at the recent Pres- 
idential elections. I have also congratulated 
him for his success in expanding the Ameri- 
can economy which has resulted in greater 
employment. 

The United States has succeeded in the 
hard task of combining modernization of 
productivity with the creation of new jobs. 
Europe and the United States should work 
together to achieve coordinated action and 
initiatives which are necessary to improve 
transatlantic economic cooperation to 
mutual benefit. 

I have expressed to President Reagan my 
assessment of the issues which Italy follows 
with the utmost attention: first of all, those 
of peace, security, development, and the 
safeguarding of the rights of peoples. And 
while also illustrating the programs and 
prospects of the Ten [European Community 
member nations] for a wider community in- 
tegration, I have stressed that our willing- 
ness to proceed towards European unity is 
consonant with the framework of constant 
strengthening of the European-American 


partnership through a balanced relationship 
and more effective mutual responsibility. 

Again, on this occasion, I have realized 
how deep and strong are the bonds of 
friendship, alliance, and cooperation be- 
tween Italy and the United States. It is our 
firm intention to continue to strengthen 
them. I have particularly appreciated the 
special consideration shown by President 
Reagan and his administration for Italy and 
for the development of Italian-American re- 
lations. I consider this attention as a recog- 
nition of the consistency and the commit- 
ment shown by the Italian Government in 
making a positive contribution to the search 
of more stable international equilibria in 
the field of defense, as well as in the eco- 
nomic and political ones. 

Our exchange of views confirmed the ex- 
istence of broad and encouraging conver- 
gence, since I am convinced that the basic 
goals of the United States policy remain de- 
fense and peace based on a balance of 
forces. The President has assured me that 
these same goals will be pursued through 
the SDI, from whose research program we 
will draw mutual advantages in the scientif- 
ic and technological field. 

We attach a fundamental importance to 
the success of the forthcoming Geneva ne- 
gotiations. We are firmly convinced that a 
substantial, balanced, and verifiable reduc- 
tion of armaments is the essential condition 
for a stabler and safer peace. We will work 
hard to strengthen confidence so that this - 
negotiation and those which are taking 
place in other fora may develop under the 
best possible circumstances. 

There are no substitutes for the negotia- 
tion process. An agreement on a gradual 
and balanced elimination of armaments and 
on the organization of peace based on an 
accepted and recognized balance is in the 
interest of all. 

We have discussed the Middle East situa- 
tion and noted with satisfaction the emer- 
gence of positive signs indicating that there 
is a possibility of reactivating the negotia- 
tion process towards a political solution of 
the Arab-Israeli crisis. We both noted with 
interest the recent Jordanian-Palestinian 
dialog. We hope that this agreement will 
shortly allow for a joint Arab stand on the 
opening of realistic negotiations with Israel. 
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We agreed to keep in constant contact in 
order to effectively support all positive 
steps towards a just, global, and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 

In my talks here in Washington, we also 
examined the international economic situa- 
tion and exchanged views on ways and 
means to consolidate and strengthen eco- 
nomic recovery within the context of great- 
er stability. We must harmonize our nation- 
al efforts so that the beneficial results of 
recovery will be fully reflected on the occu- 
pational levels. 

However, we cannot pay attention only 
to our own economic prosperity. The in- 
creasing serious problems in the Third 
World are a matter of great concern. We 
must help in seeking solutions to them. We 
agreed to hold effective consultations be- 
tween our governments on these issues in 
order to ensure the success of the summit 
conference of the industrialized nations, 
which will take place in Bonn on May 2d 
through the 4th. 

Having just visited Latin America, I also 
emphasized, in my talks here, the great im- 
portance of the return of democracy in the 
highly civilized nations of that continent 
and drew attention to the expectations for 
the democratic solidarity of the peoples 
living there who aspire to a regime based 
on freedom. 

Last year I worked out with President 
Reagan a program for a more effective bi- 
lateral cooperation in the fight against drug 
traffic and organized crime. The results 
have been positive and significant. Our co- 
operation has been carried out with mutual 
satisfaction. We will continue these efforts, 
while trying at the same time to improve 
bilateral and multilateral agreements so as 
to defend our democratic system against 
any rise of the threat of international ter- 
rorism. 

I wish to thank President Reagan for this 
fruitful exchange of views. It was, for me, a 
confirmation of how much the sharing of 
values and aspirations, in a context of long- 
standing friendship, makes it easier to reach 
mutual understanding and agreement on 
how to cope with and solve problems for 
which we have responsibilities not only as 
governments but for which we have respon- 
sibilities to our own peoples. 
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Note: The President spoke at 1:28 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. The Prime Minister spoke 
in Italian, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister met in the Oval Office and then at- 
tended a luncheon in the State Dining 
Room. 


Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission 





Appointment of Henry R. Beasley as a U.S. 
Commissioner. March 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Henry R. Beasley, of the 
National Marine Fisheries Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to be a United States 
Commissioner on the Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Commission. He would succeed 
Gerald V. Howard. 

Since 1971 Mr. Beasley has been with the 
National Marine Fisheries Services and is 
currently serving as the Acting Director. 
Previously he served as foreign affairs offi- 
cer in the National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ices and its predecessor agency, the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries (1967-1971). He 
was involved in the collection, analysis, and 
editing of information for various publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
from 1957 to 1967. 

Mr. Beasley graduated from Emory Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1949) and Emory University 
Law School (LL.B., 1952). He is married, 
has one child, and resides in Washington, 
DC. He was born October 4, 1929, in 
Thomasville, GA. 


National Museum Services Board 





Nomination of George S. Rosborough, Jr., 
To Bea Member. March 6, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George S. Rosborough, Jr., 
to be a member of the National Museum 
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Services Board for a term expiring Decem- 
ber 6, 1988. He would succeed C. Douglas 
Dillon. 


Mr. Rosborough is currently chairman of 
the St. Louis Community Foundation. He is 
also president emeritus of the St. Louis Art 
Museum. He has served as the director of 
the Business Committee for the Arts, a 
member of the board of the Associated 
Council for the Arts, and as a member of 
the trustees committee of the American As- 
sociation of Museums. 

Mr. Rosborough graduated from Grinnell 
College (B.A., 1940). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Clayton, MO. He 
was born September 27, 1918, in St. Louis, 
MO. 


MX Missile 





Remarks at a White House Meeting With 
Private Sector Leaders. March 6, 1985 





Thank you very much. I appreciate this 
opportunity to speak with all of you today. I 
learned early on that if an issue was impor- 
tant enough, the best thing is to go directly 
to the people and enlist their help. And 
once the people are mobilized, they don’t 
have to make politicians see the light, they 
just make them feel the heat. [Laughter] 

So, of course, asking for help suggests a 
certain degree of trust, which reminds me 
of a story. It has to do with a fellow that fell 
off a cliff, and he grabbed a limb on the 
way down and there he hung, dangling 
above the rocky canyon. And he looked up 
and didn’t see anyone. And he finally shout- 
ed out, “Oh, Lord, if you’re up there, tell 
me what to do!” And a moment later, a 
voice came booming down from the heav- 
ens that said, “If you have faith, let go!” 
Well, he took another look down at those 
rocks 200 feet below and then looked up 
again and says, “Is there anyone else up 
there?” [Laughter] 


Well, we can be thankful that we’re not 
in that kind of situation, but we as a people 


do face a decision that’s vital to the safety 
of our country. And that’s why I’ve asked 
you here today. One of the most sacred 
duties of any President is keeping America 
secure and at peace. And peace and securi- 
ty are not free commodities; they’re pre- 
cious, and like everything of great value, 
there’s a price to pay. 

During the 1970’s, perhaps as a reaction 
to the confusion and the division over the 
Vietnam war, the strength of our conven- 
tional and strategic forces was permitted to 
erode; and by 1980 it was clear that a 
weaker America was not a safer America 
and that it was time to get down to the 
business of strengthening our defenses. 

I was elected in 1980 and reelected a few 
months ago, pledging to put our economy 
back on track and to rebuild our defenses. 
Modernizing our strategic forces was vital. 
We unilaterally refrained from deploying 
many new strategic systems in the 1970’s— 
unilaterally refrained, even as the Soviets 
rushed forward to expand and upgrade 
their nuclear capability, testing and deploy- 
ing at least three new intercontinental bal- 
listic missile systems and stationing them in 
the hardened silos. More than 800 new mis- 
siles with some 5,000 warheads were added 
to their arsenal. 

Nuclear war would be the greatest trage- 
dy, I think, ever experienced by mankind, 
in the history of mankind. And we’ve avoid- 
ed that tragedy because we’ve maintained a 
credible deterrent force. We can’t afford to 
play political games with the delicate bal- 
ance of deterrence. No room should be left 
for doubt about a nuclear exchange; no one 
would win. 

That reality has worked well for 30 years. 
And yet if we’re not willing to modernize 
our forces to keep our systems current, the 
credibility of deterrence will vanish. Know- 
ing this, we began immediately to make up 
for the irresponsibility of the seventies and 
to revitalize the three legs of our nuclear 
triad. We’ve had some success—the Trident 
submarine and the B-1 bomber will go a 
long way toward filling the gap—but you 
can’t sit on a three-legged stool if there’s 
only two legs. The third leg means the 
Peacekeeper missile, as we call it, the MX. 
Our current aging land-based missiles are 
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suffering from attrition. The 22-year-old 
Titan missiles are being retired, leaving our 
land-based missile force with less and less 
punch with which to deter aggression. And 
that’s one of the reasons we need the 
Peacekeeper. It’s the most reliable and ac- 
curate land-based missile America has ever 
produced. It'll bring our deterrent to a 
state-of-the-art level and reinforce the futili- 
ty of attack on any potential adversary. 
Whether or not that message is sent now 
depends on the Congress. We’ve proposed 
the production and deployment of 100 
Peacekeeper missiles, a minimum invest- 
ment needed for the security of our coun- 
try. A blue-ribbon bipartisan commission, 
the Scowcroft commission, studied the secu- 
rity requirements of the United States anc 
agreed; prominent Democrats, like the late 
Senator Henry “Scoop” Jackson, also 


agreed. “If America maintains a strong de- 
terrent, and only if it does,” Scoop Jackson 
said, “this nation will continue to be a 
leader in the crucial quest for enduring 
peace among nations.” 

Well, the Senator knew the price of living 
free, secure, and at peace. Senator Jack- 


son—well, I can assure you—I might as well 
say—I don’t enjoy spending money, that 
might have struck you already that that’s— 
if it wasn’t absolutely essential to the securi- 
ty of our country, my conservative philoso- 
phy would rebel at taxing money away 
from those who’ve worked hard to earn it. I 
grew up in the age of Coolidge. Some 
people think it was McKinley, but no, it 
was—{laughter|—it was Coolidge. [Laugh- 
ter] And he was a champion of thrift and 
economy in government, and yet even he 
knew the importance of strength—there we 
were in that postwar period immediately 
after the war to end all wars when, I think, 
most of us felt that we had ended all wars. 

But in his 1925 inaugural address, Coo- 
lidge said: “Our country represents nothing 
but peaceful intentions toward all the 
Earth, but it ought not to fail to maintain 
such a military force as comports with the 
dignity and security of a great people. It 
ought to be a balanced force, intensely 
modern, capable of defense by sea and 
land—beneath the surface and in the air. 
But it should be so conducted that all the 


world may see in it, not a menace, but an 
instrument of security and peace.” 

Well, that’s the spirit with which we must 
move forward in this debate. We've re- 
quested a minimum number of Peacekeep- 
ers—only 100. This number is far too few 
for any first strike, and it underscores the 
purely defensive nature of our proposal. 
The missile is now in production, and the 
costs are reasonable and under control, and 
funding would not add to the deficit, be- 
cause it’s already been appropriated in the 
fiscal ’85 budget. What’s more, we’ve had 
seven excellent test launches. 

Of course, there are those who will con- 
tinue to search for any reason to vote “No.” 
If the decisions were determined that way, 
our military could have no weapons at all; 
and this would be fine, except that the Sovi- 
ets would not be suffering from the same 
handicap. Our goal is to negotiate with the 
Soviets, to reach agreements which will 
permit us to reduce the number of weapons 
threatening mankind, both nuclear and con- 
ventional. 

And as you are aware, next week we will 
begin negotiations in Geneva. The vote on 
the Peacekeeper is also a vote on Geneva, 
and the Soviets are watching this with in- 
tense interest. So, let no one misjudge what 
is at stake. 

Rejecting the Peacekeeper will knock the 
legs out from under the negotiating table, 
leaving the Soviets no conclusion but that 
America lacks unity and resolve. I can think 
of no greater disaster for the negotiating 
position of the United States; weakness does 
not make for good negotiations. 

This isn’t a new revelation. President 
Teddy Roosevelt said it a long time ago: 
“We need to keep in a condition of pre- 
paredness,” he said, “not because we want 
war, but because we desire to stand with 
those whose plea for peace is listened to 
with respectful attention.” The success 
we’ve had in getting the Soviets to the ne- 
gotiating table or getting their “respectful 
attention,” as Teddy would say, can be 
traced not to vacillation, but to firmness 
and sense of purpose. 

We pledged that if the Soviets would not 
work with us to reduce the number of their 
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intermediate-range missiles aimed at 
Europe, we would deploy our cruise and 
Pershings to balance the threat. Our cour- 
age and that of our allies let the Kremlin 
know that we will not compromise our se- 
curity and that we have the political will to 
stick with it. We mean no threat to them, 
but we'll not permit them to pose a threat 
to us. 

There should be no mistake—a rejection 
of the Peacekeeper will diminish our 
chance of reaching a fair and equitable 
arms reduction agreement now or in the 
future. Without the Peacekeeper, the Sovi- 
ets will have little incentive to discontinue 
their buildup or to reach agreements with 
us. 

Years ago, I was a negotiator for my 
union. When we picked a team and sent 
them to the bargaining table, we stood 
behind them; unity was the key to success— 
then we were seeking higher wages and 
better working conditions. The team we’re 
‘sending to Geneva will be seeking peace 
and security for our country and the free 
world; it’s the American team, and I need 
your help in backing them up. 

I hope that we can count on you to get 
the message out that now is not the time to 
cancel a major weapons system or undercut 
our allies or to reward Soviet belligerence. 
Now is the time for American courage, 
unity, and resolve—time to stand together 
behind our team in Geneva so they can 
represent us with all the vigor and confi- 
dence that they can muster. 

The Soviets respect this kind of resolve. 
Andrei Sakharov, a courageous voice for 
peace in the Soviet Union, understands this. 
He won the Nobel Peace Prize, and he 
holds the respect of the world for his strug- 
gle for peace and human rights. Well, he 
wrote to a friend in the West that arms 
control talks with the Soviets would be 
easier if the U.S. were to have the MX. He 
knew the risk of sending a message like 
that. 

Peace is not easy to maintain; it'll take 
hard work and diligence. It'll take unity and 
sense of purpose, and yes, it will cost 
money. This generation of Americans must 
meet the test. That’s up to us. 

And I hope I can count on you, all of you, 
to give us help in this. There have been 
four wars in my lifetime. And I’ve said 


before, I don’t know of a single war—one of 
those four—that was fought because the 
United States was too strong. The truth of 
the matter is, the two World Wars were 
because people on the other side looked at 
us, looked at our military weakness, and de- 
cided we wouldn’t fight. 

I don’t think we should ever have to fight 
a third time under those circumstances. 
And I don’t want us to ever have to fight at 
all. 

So, thank you for joining us today, and 
God bless you all. 

And I’m going to place you in the capable 
hands of Secretary Weinberger. I don’t 
think he’ll argue with any of the points that 
I just made. [Laughter] Thank you all very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:04 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Attend- 
ing the meeting were leaders from various 
business, labor, ethnic, and other interest 
groups. Following the President’s remarks, 
Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger 
and Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant to the 


President for National Security Affairs, also 
addressed the group. 


Farm Credit and African Relief Bill 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters on Returning H.R. 
1096 Without Approval. March 6, 1985 





The President. t am not signing the piece 
of legislation that came down to me today. I 
am signing a veto. 


[At this point, the President signed the veto 
message to the House of Representatives.] 


And I would like to make a statement 
with regard to that to my fellow Americans. 
And they all know some of our farmers are 
facing severe financial problems. They’re 
living with the results of a generation of 
failed policies that drove down farm prices, 
drove up the cost of their land, seed, and 
equipment. And then in the late 1970's, 
they were hit again by runaway inflation 
and interest rates, grain embargoes that 
robbed them of long-term markets. 
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Farmers who’ve toiled to make America 
productive, growing food and fiber for all of 
us and millions beyond our shores, deserve 
our sympathy and our support. And the 
Federal Government musn’t shirk its re- 
sponsibility to help undo some of the 
damage that it created. And with spring 
planting upon us, we’re meeting that re- 
sponsibility. 

Last September we initiated a carefully 
targeted effort to direct special help to 
farmers with credit problems. And just last 
month we modified this new program to 
ensure its effectiveness. 

This year, under plans that I approved, 
the Federal Government will make nearly 
$4% billion in credit available to farmers. 
We will also spend just over $15 billion to 
support the price of farm commodities. 
We're doing a great deal to help farmers. 
But I’ve pleaded and warned repeatedly 
that, just as your families don’t have a blank 
check for whatever your needs may be, nei- 
ther can government—and that means tax- 
payers—bail out every farmer hopelessly in 
debt or every bank which made imprudent 
or speculative loans and bet on higher infla- 
tion. I asked for help; I asked Congress, 
which just days ago was bemoaning the size 
of deficits, to demonstrate courage—hold 
the line and match rhetoric with deeds. 
Congress failed. In the first major bill since 
convening in January, a majority proved 
itself incapable of resisting the very tax and 
spend philosophy that brought America to 
its knees and wrecked our economy. 

So, today I have vetoed this massive new 
bailout that would add billions to the deficit 
over the next several years. And let’s be 
clear on one thing: The bill I vetoed would 
not really help farmers; it’s too late in the 
season for that. This bill is merely designed 
to convey the impression of helping farm- 
ers. 

But if Congress wants to help, it will help 
us reduce unnecessary spending and in- 
crease incentives for greater real economic 
growth, which will provide confidence to 
the markets and help interest rates come 
further down. 

Let me add that my veto will not inter- 
fere with the African relief effort now un- 
derway. Using authority and existing law, 
we can maintain the flow of emergency as- 
sistance. 
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The bottom line is that someone in Wash- 
ington must be responsible. Someone must 
be willing to stand up for those who pay 
America’s bills. And someone must stand up 
to those who say, “Here’s the key, there’s 
the Treasury, just take as many of those 
hard-earned tax dollars as you want.” 

I applaud and thank the 35 Senators and 
168 Members of the House who coura- 
geously stood with me on this issue. And 
now that I’ve vetoed this bill, I hope the 
Congress will get the message and work 
with me to reduce spending in a responsi- 
ble way that does not threaten our national 
security. If it doesn’t, then I'll do what must 
be done. I will veto again and again until 
spending is brought under control. So, 
please help me by telling your representa- 
tives to stop talking about deficits and to 
start helping me bring them down. 

Thank you. God bless you. 

Q. Mr. President, are you confident that 
this veto will stand up in Congress? 

The President. Well, I believe if those in 
Congress vote as they voted for the piece of 
legislation and if they vote that same way 
with regard to a veto, yes, it will be upheld. 

Q. The Democrats say that the farmers 
who voted for you are going to feel be- 
trayed and are going to take this out on 
other Republicans. What do you think the 
political fallout of this will be? Aren’t you 
hurting Republicans? 

The President. Well, the thing is, if the 
farmers would only consider this, they 
would recognize that we are helping. I’ve 
just given the figures there—$4% billion 
that’s already planned for their help, plus 
$15 billion. We have spent $50 billion on 
aid to farmers in the last 4 years. More than 
that—in the last 3 years, as a matter of fact. 

And what I said in there with regard to 
figures doesn’t touch on the additional pro- 
gram that in September—Secretary Block 
initiated several new issues: a 5-year set- 
aside of up to 25 percent to a maximum of 
$200,000 of a FmHA borrower’s interest 
payments; $650 million in guarantees for 
refinancing up to 90 percent of the restruc- 
tured commercial loans, provided the pri- 
vate sector lender writes off 10 percent of 
the principal or interest on the loan. Now, 
up till now, only about $25 million of that 
650 has been used—has anyone sought it. 
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And then on February 6th, Secretary 
Block initiated additional measures to build 
upon the September initiatives: The Farm 
Credit Coordinating Group, chaired by him, 
will make sure that all Federal credit agen- 
cies work closely together to solve the farm 
liquidity problems; modified Federal regula- 
tions will make it possible for banks to work 
out lower payments for farmers having li- 
quidity problems; and guarantees of up to 
90 percent of operating loans will be vro- 
vided for eligible farmers whose local banks 
fail and who can’t find a new private lender 
without such a guarantee. Now, some lend- 
ers have been unwilling to participate in 
this program, but that was due to the un- 
certainty about whether something better 
might come out of the Congress. But these 
are the things we’re doing. 

The truth of the matter is: In need of 
immediate help are less than 4 percent, or 
around 4 percent at best, of all the farmers 
in the United States; 96 percent do not 
have any liquidity problems. 

Q. Well, the Democrats seem to think 
they have a pretty hot political issue. Do 
they? 

The President. Well, 1 would rather treat 
with the issue as it relates to our own finan- 
cial problems with the Federal Government 
and not as a political issue. 

Q. Do you think they’re playing politics 
with it, sir? 

The President. You'll have to ask them. 
But I certainly don’t think that tying this to 
a bill on food aid for the starving people in 
Africa was exactly the way to go in this kind 
of legislation. As a matter of fact, it empha- 
sized the real need for a line-item veto. 

Q. Mr. President, would you sign the food 
aid bill if the farm provision was stripped 
away? 

The President. Yes. But again, let me reit- 
erate what I’ve said that as of right now 
there is going to be no interruption of the 
aid that we’re giving because of funds that 
are already available. 

Q. The Senate Budget Committee yester- 
day voted to cut your defense budget by 
$11 billion. Doesn’t that show a lack of sup- 
port for your defense program just as we’re 
going to Geneva? 

The President. Well, now, Chris [Chris 
Wallace, NBC News], I would rather—I 
took your questions here that had to do 


with the issue of the day, and I’d rather 
limit it to that. And I think I should, rather 
than we get into a general press confer- 
ence. There'll be time coming up for us to 
talk about those other things. 

Q. Well, it is Congress. 

The President. What? 

Q. It is Congress. 

The President. Yes, but ’'ve been meeting 
and—with a great many of them on both 
sides of the aisle—and there’s evidence of 
some willingness to stand together on these 
other matters. So, if you don’t mind, I'll 
make my way out the door now, all right. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think it’s appro- 
priate for Mr. Deaver! and the others to 
have taken a discount on those cars? 

The President. Now, that’s another ques- 
tion that doesn’t have to deal with the farm 
problem. 

Q. Well, would you nod or shake your 
headP 

The President. But you're talking about 
something that has gone on for a great 
many years, that exists in our Embassies in 
all other countries. It’s a standard practice 
that’s been used for many, many years. 

Q. So, you see nothing wrong with what 
he did, sir? 

The President. No. 

Reporter. Thank you. 

The President. Yes, thank all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:16 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Veto of the Farm Credit and African 
Famine Relief Bill 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 1096 Without Approval. 
March 6, 1985 





To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning without my approval H.R. 
1096, a bill to authorize emergency relief 
for victims of famine in Africa and to estab- 


1 Michael K. Deaver, former Deputy 
Chief of Staff and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 
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lish additional farm credit programs that 
would add a minimum of $2.5 billion to the 
deficit over the next several years. 

I should note at the outset that my veto 
of this bill will not interfere with the Afri- 
can relief effort now under way. Using au- 
thority in existing law, we can continue to 
provide relief in the near term, but I urge 
the Congress to act expeditiously on the 
request for additional relief authority I sub- 
mitted earlier this year. 

My disapproval of this bill is based on 
objections to the farm credit provisions, 
which are completely unacceptable and un- 
necessary in view of measures already insti- 
tuted by my Administration. 

Title II of the bill would alter the regula- 
tions governing the special Debt Adjust- 
ment Program that I announced last Sep- 
tember. The bill would institute a series of 
changes that would primarily benefit banks 
at the expense of farmers and taxpayers. 
Another of its provisions would establish a 
new program to pay banks to reduce the 
interest rate on loans to certain farmers. 
This program, although initially limited to 
$100 million, would soon grow into an un- 
controllable, multi-billion dollar annual 
spending spree. A third section of this title 
would require bank regulatory agencies to 
refrain, under a vaguely delineated stand- 
ard, from classifying adversely delinquent 
loans to farmers and ranchers. This provi- 
sion would inject uncertainty into the au- 
thority of the regulatory agencies charged 
with ensuring the soundness of our banking 
system, provoke needless litigation, and pos- 
sibly jeopardize the interests of depositors 
in banks that have made agricultural loans. 

Title III of the bill would require estab- 
lishment of a program of “advance loans” 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
up to $50,000 per farmer. This provision 
would have added a minimum of $7 billion 
to fiscal year 1985 outlays, only part of 
which would be returned in 1986. By dis- 
torting the purpose of the basic Federal 
mechanism for stabilizing farm prices, this 
provision risks serious disruption at harvest 
time as well as long-term damage to the 
soundness of Federal farm programs. 

I share the concern for problems facing 
certain of our farmers this year. That is why 
I have taken a number of steps to strength- 
en existing programs and to institute a new 
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Debt Adjustment Program to help financial- 
ly strapped farmers refinance their existing 
debt. 

It is time to get on with the job of 
making these programs work. That will re- 
quire the cooperation of all concerned, but 
most important of all, it will require an end 
to the uncertainty that would be created by 
hasty legislation requiring massive changes 
in rules just as the planting season begins. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 6, 1985. 


National Newspaper Association 





Remarks at a White House Meeting. 
March 7, 1985 





Well, I want you all to know how delight- 
ed I am that you’re here with us again. This 
is the fifth year now that we’ve had the 
privilege of having you as our guests, and I 
feel as though we’ve sort of grown up to- 
gether. [Laughter] I hope that doesn’t 
offend anyone. Actually, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, none of us is really any older. We’re 
just better. [Laughter] You know, as Cardi- 
nal Spellman used to say, there are three 
ages in life: there’s youth, middle age, and 
“Hey, you’re looking great.” [Laughter] 
Always spoken with a little surprise. 

Well, that brings up the story about a cub 
reporter who went out to interview a 65- 
year-old man who’d just won the local mar- 
athon. And the fast-paced gentleman ex- 
plained that vitality was a part of his family 
heritage. “After all,” he boasted, “my fa- 
ther’s 90 years old and he’s still swimming a 
mile every day.” He said, “and my grandfa- 
ther is 110, just got married for the third 
time.” And the young reporter asked why 
he would want to do that. And the runner 
said, “Who said he wanted to?” [Laughter] 

All this talk about age is not really acci- 
dental; I’m aware that you’re celebrating 
your 100th anniversary. And here at the 
White House we do issue our share of mes- 
sages and congratulations, yet yours was 
and is very special. As the message of con- 
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gratulations suggests, community newspa- 
pers had their origins in the early days of 
our nation in the struggle for independence 
and liberty. As our political parties grew 
and democracy flourished, the newspaper 
business also came of age. And today, with 
enormous advances made in technology, 
you're even more capable than in the past 
of bringing to your hometowns timely, pro- 
vocative, and comprehensive coverage of 
what concerns and affects your readers. 

I know that local news—what’s happen- 
ing in your communities—is cne of the real 
important focuses for your newspapers. I 
think it’s interesting that the new technolo- 
gy, leading to such mass developments as 
newspaper chains and television networks, 
is now being put to use by many of you to 
strengthen the very thing that so many 
people said the modern age would help to 
eliminate, and that is the sense of communi- 
ty—the rich diversity and the difference 
that exists in America’s towns and cities. 

I think you also know that at the Federal 
level we’re trying to do the same thing. The 
administration has always believed that the 
real source of America’s economic and 
social progress is not national edicts and 
mandates that are issued from Washington, 
but the toil and creativity of her people 
working at the local level through their 
own private institutions and associations. 

And that’s why we are trying to shrink 
the cost and the size of the Federal Govern- 
ment, bring its expenditures under control, 
transfer as much of its power as we can 
back to the States and localities, where it 
will be subject to more control by the 
people themselves and, I might add, to 
more scrutiny by their watchdogs, those of 
you of the local press. 

It hasn’t been all that easy. Federal ex- 
penditures during the 15 years before we 
took office went up 400 percent, and the 
number of Federal programs escalated 
beyond belief, so much so—and I think this 
is interesting—no one’s been able to come 
up with a way of counting exactly how 
many such programs currently exist in our 
government. Government and regulations 
were America’s biggest growth industry. 

And now, at last, we’re putting a stop to 
that. I won’t go through all the statistics 
about how we're cutting the number of 
programs and regulations, the rate of 


growth in spending, or elaborate on the 
amount of power that we’re returning to 
the people in the local communities. I think 
the best measure of our success is the 
change in the climate here in Washington. 

All of you can remember that a few years 
ago the surest way to headlines and success 
for Washington politicians was to propose 
another Federal initiative in spending ex- 
travaganza, to laugh at the deficit and claim 
that we could spend our way to prosperity. 
Well, now, at least, our elected officials pub- 
licly acknowledge that deficit spending is a 
serious problem and that spending yourself 
rich is a little bit like drinking yourself 
sober. But they still have a ways to go from 
talking about bringing deficits down to 
bringing deficits down. 

And you know one additional point here 
is important. Perhaps you’ve noticed that 
when some newspapers start to lose their 
impact, they do it by trying to cover every- 
thing on the international and national scale 
but lose their real focus—what’s important 
to the people in their local community. 
Well, it’s always fascinated me that as gov- 
ernment grows larger and larger and start- 
ed to do more and more things it was nei- 
ther intended to do or competent enough 
to handle, it grew less capable of carrying 
out its traditional and far more important 
functions: maintaining civil order and pro- 
tecting our national security. 

Even as we fought to get the Federal 
behemoth under control during these past 
few years, we were emphasizing these tra- 
ditional and most important duties of gov- 
ernment. I think many of you have been 
reading and writing about our success 
against crime, much of it the result of a 
sweeping organized crime initiative that we 
announced a few years ago. 

So far, we’ve also been moving against 
the dangers to our national security. We’ve 
come a long way from the days when the 
growth of totalitarianism was unchecked 
and America was routinely held up to world 
humiliation. 

But all the work of the past few years— 
the rebuilding of our military strength and 
our international stature—depends on the 
continued support of the American people 
and the Congress. And very shortly, one 
critical vote will be held on the Hill on one 
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of the mainstays of our strategic defenses: 
the MX missile. And, oh, how I wish they 
had listened to Barry Goldwater when that 
thing started a few years ago, because he 
said, “Why don’t we just call it Minute Man 
IV ard no one will raise a fuss of any kind.” 
[Laughter] Because in reality, it is a mod- 
ernization of what we have in the silos 
now—the II and the III are out-dated and 
way behind the state of the art. 

And I’m very grateful for the editorial 
support that all of you’ve given us in the 
past on so many issues, but let me empha- 
size this morning that MX is one of the 
most critical items on the national agenda. I 
know I don’t have to tell you it just isn’t 
those of us at home who will be watching 
the vote—the world is watching too, and 
especially those with whom we're now 
trying to negotiate arms control and reduc- 
tion measures in Geneva. A vote now 
against the MX would be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness, a symbol of disunity; and 
it could be interpreted by some as a signal 
to exploit rather than seriously negotiate 
the arms reduction process. 

We need passage of the MX program; we 
need it now. We need it for the success of 
our arms reduction efforts, and we need it 
for the sake of our future. And there we are 
again talking about the future and the pas- 
sage of time. I know that many of you 
during these past few years have gone 
through the business of hiring young report- 
ers and executives in your business, and I 
know that sometimes you must reflect on 
how young they are and counsel them on 
the work and adventures that await them. 

And that’s what it really is all about. Pass- 
ing on to another generation and the gen- 
erations after them this thing called the 
American dream—making sure it remains a 
beacon of hope to a troubled but waiting 
world. You’ve been doing that now through 
this association for a hundred years. And 
during the past 4 years, especially, all of us 
together have come a long way toward 
bringing back excitement and energy to 
that dream. 

So, this morning I want to thank you all 
for your editorial support in the past and 
ask your support for the future, particularly 
on that crucial MX vote, and wish you, at 
the same time, all a very happy birthday. 
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I would like to just point out because I 
know that there’s kind of an image created 
with regard to defense spending—would 
you be interested to know with relation to 
the gross national product, defense spend- 
ing is considerably lower than it has been 
over the past, back in the fifties and back in 
the Kennedy days, and as a percentage of 
gross national product. We tend to overlook 
that. It isn’t the great stupendous increase 
that everyone thinks it is; it’s actually a 
lower percentage. In Kennedy’s years, it 
was almost 50 percent of the budget; here 
it isn’t 30 percent, and it is a smaller per- 
cent of the gross national product at the 
same time. 

But before I—and, incidentally, also, our 
negotiators will leave this weekend for 
Geneva. And I can’t tell you that passing 
the MX will guarantee a good arms reduc- 
tion treaty with the Soviet Union; but I can 
guarantee you that a vote against it and not 
passing it will make that kind of a treaty 
much more difficult, if not impossible. The 
fellows on the other side of the table aren’t 
there out of good will; they’re there for the 
reason that Margaret Thatcher said to our 
Congress just a few days ago: They’re there 
because of our strength; that’s why they’ve 
come back to the table. And they see a 
determination on our side to maintain that 
strength. 

Well, before I close, I want to speak to 
you just briefly about a great power for 
public service that you possess. I’d like to 
suggest one especially tragic area where 
your newspapers can do a great deal of 
good: the problem of missing children. 

Well over a million American children 
disappear from their homes or neighbor- 
hoods every year causing, as we.can all un- 
derstand, heartbreaking anguish. Parents 
cry out for help, many through letters to 
me. For example, I learned about Jonelle 
Matthews of Greeley, Colorado, who would 
have celebrated a happy 13th birthday with 
her family just last month, But 5 days 
before Christmas, Jonelle disappeared from 
her home. 

Letters like these touch us deeply, and 
we've tried our best to help. Last June we 
opened the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children, which runs a toll-free 
hotline and gives other aid as well. But a 
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President can only do so much. So, today 
I'd like to ask for your help. 

We saw how reaction to the television 
program “Adam” led to recovery of at 
least 36 missing children. We also know 
how milk carton manufacturers have begun 
putting photos of missing children on milk 
cartons. If your newspapers—and forgive 
me for sticking my nose into your busi- 
ness—but if you could publish, as a regular 
feature, pictures and descriptions of chil- 
dren missing in or near your circulation 
areas, I know that you would give the 
police a welcome new source of leads that 
could solve some of these cases. So, I’m 
asking you to enlist your newspapers in this 
mission of mercy. Even if it only finds one 
missing child, it’s worth it. 

So, Pll thank you for what you can do to 
help. And Ill thank you also for coming, and 
God bless you all, and a happy birthday. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Unemployment Rate 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 


Secretary to the President. March 8, 1985 





The unemployment rate in February de- 
clined by 0.1 percent. Civilian unemploy- 
ment dropped from 7.4 to 7.3 percent and 
total unemployment dropped from 7.3 to 
7.2 percent. 

Total employment increased 300,000 in 
February, to a total of 108.3 million. This 
means that the total percent of our adult 
population at work is over 60 percent— 
equal to the highest employment peak in 
our history. 

We have seen a number of positive eco- 
nomic indicators in recent weeks, but none 
is as reassuring as a drop in unemployment. 
The economy is still creating jobs in record 
numbers. More and more people are receiv- 
ing paychecks. And consumer confidence 
remains strong. These are the ingredients 
for a promising economic future. 


US.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Remarks to the U.S. Negotiations Team at a 
White House Meeting. March 8, 1985 





The challenge of statesmanship is to have 
the vision to dream of a better, safer world 
and the courage, persistence, and patience 
to turn that dream into reality. Since the 
dawn of the nuclear era, all God’s children 
have lived with the fear of nuclear war and 
the danger of nuclear devastation. Our 
moral imperative is to work with all our 
power for that day when the children of 
the world can grow up without the fear of 
nuclear war. 

So, today, we reaffirm that vision: a world 
dedicated to the elimination of nuclear 
weapons, a world in which technology pro- 
vides ever greater safety rather than great- 
er fear. Today, we set out on a new path 
toward agreements which radically reduce 
the size and destructive power of existing 
nuclear missiles. 

Soviet leader Konstantin Chernenko said 
last month: “Our ultimate objective here is 
the complete elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons everywhere on this planet, the com- 
plete removal of the threat of nuclear war.” 
Well, I welcome that statement and assure 
Mr. Chernenko that the elimination of nu- 
clear weapons is also the ultimate objective 
of the American government and the 
American people. 

It’s now our task and responsibility to 
take practical steps to turn this vision into 
reality. We should have no illusions that this 
will be easy, since any venture of this mag- 
nitude will take time. And since the most 
vital security interests of both sides are at 
stake, this will clearly be long and difficult. 
We're realistic because we know that our 
differences with the Soviet Union are great. 
Patience, strength, and unity—Western - 
unity—will, therefore, be required if we’re 
to have a successful outcome. 

Next week, the United States and the 
Soviet Union meet in Geneva to begin a 
new dialog on these issues. And above all, 
we seek agreement as soon as possible on 
real and verifiable reductions in American 
and Soviet offensive nuclear arms. For our 
part, the United States is ready with firm- 
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ness, patience, and understanding to negoti- 
ate fair and equitable agreements reducing 
the dangers of nuclear war and enhancing 
strategic stability. 

I’ve just concluded a very good meeting 
with our three negotiators, Ambassadors 
Max Kampelman, John Tower, and Mike 
Glitman, which culminates an extensive 
round of preparations. In the meeting I 
gave my instructions for the first round of 
talks. These instructions enabled our nego- 
tiators to explore every promising avenue 
for progress. And they have my personal 
support. 

Like Americans everywhere, I want these 
negotiations to succeed and will do every- 
thing I can to ensure that this happens. And 
I pray that the Soviet leadership is prepared 
to make the same commitment. 

I want to thank our team for the fine 
work that they’ve already done in getting 
ready for this endeavor. As all of you pre- 
pare to leave for Geneva, I can’t think of a 
more welcome message than an unmistak- 
able vote of confidence from the American 
people and the Congress. 

Ambassadors Kampelman, Tower, and 
Glitman and all the members of our negoti- 
ating team, I know that all of our fellow 
Americans wish you every success. And I 
know from my conversations with the bi- 
partisan leadership of the Congress that the 
Congress of the United States joins in sup- 
porting you. 

So, to all of you—those who will be at 
Geneva and those who will be supporting 
this crucial effort from Washington—best 
wishes, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:11 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
Earlier, the President and members of the 
U.S. negotations team met in the Oval 
Office. 


Office of Personnel Management 





Nomination of Donald J. Devine To Be 
Director. March 8, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald J. Devine to be 
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Director of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment for a term of 4 years. This is a 
reappointment. 

Dr. Devine has served as the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management since 
1981. He was given the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund’s Humanitarian Award for his ef- 
forts in conducting the Government’s 
annual charity drive, the Combined Federal 
Campaign. An award given by AMVETS 
recognized his efforts on behalf of veterans 
employed as civilian government employ- 
ees. The District of Columbia Rehabilitation 
Association presented him with their Em- 
ployer of the Year Award in 1984 in recog- 
nition of the fact that OPM hired the larg- 
est number of handicapped individuals of 
any Federal Agency or private sector firm 
in the Washington area during 1983. A 
former professor of government and politics 
at the University of Maryland (1967-1981), 
Dr. Devine has authored a number of 
books, including The Political Culture of 
the United States; The Attentive Public; 
Does Freedom Work? and most recently 
Reagan Electionomics, 1976-1984. In 1978 
he was the Republican nominee for state 
comptroller of Maryland. 

Dr. Devine graduated from St. John’s 
University (B.B.A., 1959), City University of 
New York (M.A., 1965), and Syracuse Uni- 
versity (Ph.D., 1967). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Wheaton, MD. 
He was born April 14, 1937, in Bronxville, 
NY. 


President’s National Security 
Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of Warren B. French, Jr., To 
Bea Member. March 8, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Warren B. French, Jr., to be 
a member of the President’s National Secu- 
rity Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee. He would succeed Robert H. Snedaker, 
Jr. 

Mr. French is currently chairman of the 
U.S. Telephone Association and president of 





the Shenandoah Telecommunications Co. 
He is also chairman of the United States 
Telephone Association; vice chairman, Na- 
tional Exchange Carrier Association; direc- 
tor and past president of Virginia Exchange 
Carrier Association; director of Southern 
Net, Inc.; director and chairman of the 
board of SouthernTel of Virginia, Inc.; and 
director of the First National Bank of Stras- 
burg. 

Mr. French graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Virginia (B.S., 1947). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Edinburg, 
VA. He was born April 14, 1923, in Wood- 
stock, VA. 


National Council on the Arts 





Nomination of Jacob Neusner To Be a 
Member. March 8, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jacob Neusner to be a 
member of the National Council on the 
Arts for a term expiring September 3, 1990. 
He would succeed Jessie A. Woods. 

Mr. Neusner has been at Brown Universi- 
ty since 1968, serving as a professor of reli- 
gious studies, university professor, and Un- 
gerleider Distinguished Scholar of Judaic 
Studies (since 1982). Previously he was as- 
sistant professor (1964-1966) and associate 
professor (1966-1968); research associate at 
Brandeis University (1962-1964) and assist- 
ant professor of Hebrew at the University of 
Wisconsin (1961-1962). 

Mr. Neusner graduated from Harvard 
College (A.B., 1954) and Columbia Universi- 
ty (Ph.D., 1960). He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Providence, RI. He 
was born July 28, 1932, in Hartford, CT. 


Kansas-Oklahoma-Arkansas River 
Commission 





Designation of Paul E. Thornbrugh as a 
U.S. Commissioner. March 8, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 


tion to designate Paul E. Thornbrugh as , 
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United States Commissioner on the Kansas- 
Oklahoma-Arkansas River Commission. He 
would succeed Richard W. Soudriette. 

Mr. Thornbrugh has been corporate coor- 
dinator for governmental affairs for 
MAPCO since 1966. Previously he was divi- 
sion manager for tax, insurance, and claims 
with Phillips Petroleum Co. in Wichita, KS. 

Mr. Thornbrugh attended the University 
of Kansas and Tulsa University. He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Tulsa, 
OK. He was born April 15, 1921, in Olathe, 
KS. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 4 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Jean-Claude Paye, Secretary General of 
the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD), to 
express appreciation for the organiza- 
tion’s activities on major economic 
issues affecting the industrialized coun- 
tries and to discuss the strength of the 
U.S. economy and the April ministerial 
meeting of OECD, with particular atten- 
tion to the need for a new round of trade 
talks beginning in 1986; 
—the National Security Council; 
—Mrs. Reagan, for lunch. 


March 5 

The President met at the White House 

with; 

—Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives, to discuss the MX mis- 
sile and defense spending; 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—former Governor Edmund G. Brown of 
California. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Nizar Hamdoon of Iraq, Joa- 
quim Rafael Branco of Sao Tome and Prin- 
cipe, Sir Wallace Rowling of New Zealand, 
Eduardo Palomo of Guatemala, and 
Edmund Richard Mashoko Garwe of Zim- 
babwe. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Belisario 
Betancur of the Republic of Colombia to 
make an official working visit to the United 
States. President Betancur has accepted the 
invitation and will meet with President 
Reagan at the White House on April 4. 


March 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Democratic Members of the House of 
Representatives, for a breakfast meet- 
ing to discuss the MX missile; 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the bipartisan congressional leaders, 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz, 
Senator John Tower of Texas, and Am- 
bassadors Maynard W. Glitman and Max 
M. Kampelman, the head negotiators of 
each of three groups making up the U.S. 
delegation to the U.S.-Soviet negotia- 
tions on nuclear and space arms, for a 
general review of arms control. 


March 7 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Members of Congress, for a breakfast 
meeting to discuss defense spending, 
farm legislation, and various other 
issues; 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., for a lunch- 
eon meeting; 

—the Cabinet Council on Management 
and Administration, to discuss Federal 
employee pay comparability and the 
disposal of surplus Federal property; 

—Vladimir Vasil’yevich Shcherbitskiy, 
member of the Soviet Politburo, to dis- 
cuss U.S.-Soviet relations. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 

dent met with 7-year-old Danielle Newman, 
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of Alsip, Illinois, the 1985 National Easter 
Seal Child. Other participants in the cere- 
mony included entertainer Pat Boone and 
his wife Shirley, who participated in the 
Easter Seal Telethon, members of Danielle’s 
family, and representatives of the National 
Easter Seal Society. 

In the evening, the President telephoned 
the family of Enrique Camarena Salazar, 
the Drug Enforcement Administration 
agent killed in Mexico. 


March 8 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the congressional delegation to the 
U.S.-Soviet negotiations on nuclear and 
space arms; 

—members of the White House staff; 

—student winners of the Voice of Democ- 
racy Program. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital for his annual 
physical examination. Following his exami- 
nation, the President went to Camp David, 
MD, for the weekend. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 4 


Donald E. Shasteen, 

of Maryland, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Veterans’ Employment, vice Wil- 
liam Coskrey Plowden, Jr. 


John H. Moore, 

of California, to be Deputy Director of the 
National Science Foundation, vice Donald 
Newton Langenberg, resigned. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 5 


John R. Norton III, 
of Arizona, to be Deputy Secretary of Agri- 
culture, vice Richard E. Lyng, resigned. 


William Lockhart Ball III, 
of Georgia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., resigned. 


Submitted March 7 


Carol Los Mansmann, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Third Circuit, vice a new po- 
sition created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 


J. Thomas Greene, 

of Utah, to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Utah, vice a new position 
created by P.L. 98-353, approved July 10, 
1984. 


Carolyn R. Dimmick, 

of Washington, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Washing- 
ton, vice a new position created by P.L. 98- 
353, approved July 10, 1984. 


George S. Rosborough, Jr., 

of Missouri, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
December 6, 1988, vice Douglas Dillon. 


Submitted March 8 


Donald J. Devine, 

of Maryland, to be Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management for a term of four 
years. (Reappoiniment) 


Jacob Neusner, 

of Rhode Island, to be a member of the 
National Council on the Arts for a term 
expiring September 3, 1990, vice Jessie A. 
Woods, term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 
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Released March 4 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the annual legislative confer- 
ence of the National Association of Counties 


Released March 6 


Fact sheet: 
H.R. 1096, farm credit and African famine 
relief bill 


Released March 7 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Carol Los Mansmann to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Third 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of J. Thomas Greene to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Utah 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Carolyn R. Dimmick to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Washington 


Released March 8 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Mark L. Wolf to be United 


States District Judge for the District of Mas- 
sachusetts 


Announcement: 
Nomination of William G. Young to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Massachusetts 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on U.S.-Soviet negotiations on 
nuclear and space arms—by Robert C. 
McFarlane, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs 
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